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REPRODUCTION OF FORT NASHBOROUGH 
NEAR SITE OF ORIGINAL STOCKADE 











American Envoy Desk no.362 


"Bohl biluf 


in 0. 


Comfortable, relaxed sitting that fosters 
attentiveness and efficient performance is 
assured by this durable, lightweight die- 
formed unit. The formed plywood seat with 
short roll edge, and deep-curved back with 
self-adjusting lower rail provide proper pos- 
ture support for a wide range of student sizes. 


Rigid strength that eliminates squeaks, 
and hardened-metal, rubber-cushioned 
glides help maintain quietness in the class- 
room. Adjustable support clips beneath the 
seat back avoid clothes-catching hazard. Top 
slopes 10° for writing comfort, and is adjust- 
able for height by never-fail, wrap-around 
clamp. Roomy, sanitary book-compartment. 





‘ 


= Experience makes our service convenient, 

time-saving, for all your school needs. 

Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 
stocks. Send for complete catalog. 
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AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm 





School Desks and Laboratory 
Chairs Equipment 

School Tables Chalkboards and 

Stadium Chairs Supplies 

Auditorium Seating Bulletin Boards 

Folding Chairs Flags 

Teachers’ Desks and Athletic Goods 


Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and 
Home Economics 
Equipment 

Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Duplicating 
Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 
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NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmeucan Stating Company 


NO 
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As public attention once again is 
focused on our school system by Amer- 
ican Education Week, we'd like to pay 
tribute to our teachers. 


These men and women are the trus- 
tees of the most important possession 
we have — our children. There are no 
other individuals from whom we ask 
and get so much. Out of their skill and 
understanding, their patience and zeal, 
the shape of tomorrow is moulded. 
Their work is dedicated work that 
finds its greatest reward in the satis- 
faction of service to others. 


We of Esso Standard are deeply 





he’s the apple of our eye... 


conscious of our obligation to these 
teachers. Like us, they work with 
crude resources to produce a finished 
product. The finished products we turn 
out are so important that civilization, 
as we know it, could not exist with- 
out them. But important as they are, 
they are trivial in comparison with 
the finished products turned out by 
our teachers...the sound, healthy, use- 
ful minds of tomorrow’s citizens. 

Without school teachers all our 
dreams for our children would be dust. 
Without teachers we could not carry 
on our business. They are the apple of 
our eye. We salute them! 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Copr. 1954, Esso Ine. 
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Reading List 


The magazines of general circulation 
have been so full of articles about the 
schools during recent weeks that only an 
extended busman’s holiday would provide 
enough time to read them all. While 
teachers will enjoy reading them for their 
own information or pleasure, they can be 
heartily grateful that articles of such 
quantity and quality are being read by 
the millions who buy, borrow, or browse 
through the mass-circulation magazines. 

A cross-section of a limited number re- 
veals that these articles are in no way 
“attacks” on the public schools. Neither 
are they in the form of bouquets. Some 
of them are sympathetic, some are 
objective and probing, and the ones ex- 
amined make the attempt to take a good 
look at various aspects of education in 
America, to see what is wrong and what is 
right, and to stimulate the public into 
taking intelligent and active interest in its 
own schools. 

At random (and anyone who reads can 
probably add equally worthy examples to 
the list), Henry F. and Katherine Pringle, 
in “Pity the Poor School Superintendent,” 
the Saturday Evening Post (Sept. 4, 1954), 
explain the conflicting pressures that bear 
upon the administrators, basing _ their 
readable article upon studies by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
and by the American Association of 
School Administrators of the NEA. 

In a generous article in Look (Sept. 21, 
1954), Arthur Godfrey inquires, “Must 
Our Teachers Be Underprivileged?” One 
of the biggest “names” in the entertain- 
ment world, who deplores the fact that 
he “never did learn not to louse up the 
English language,” remembers his teach- 
ers, tells of his attempts to awaken the 
public to the need for more money for 
schools. 

The September Reader's Digest carries 
a condensation of “How Good Are Our 
Public Schools?” a neat example of calm, 
objective reporting that first appeared in 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, 
in June. The authors base their conclusions 
on tests; they cite examples, give figures 
to prove their statements, which might 
be summed up thus: today’s youngsters 
are getting a better education than their 
forebears, although their spelling is un- 
deniably weaker than that of the genera- 
tion that stood in lines and spelled each 
other down. 

(In our darker moods, we have con- 
cluded that the only way to attack spelling 
is with a good dictionary, a suspicious eye, 
and an inflexible will. ) 


The October Ladies’ Home Journal has 
a pretty teacher on the cover, and no less 
than eight of its special features are de- 
voted to education, plus a short story and 
the condensation of a novel. The editors, 
Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould, state that their purpose is to stim- 
ulate people, to help them decide what 
they want of schools, and they have gone 
about it in a way that should make the 
educators of America rise and cheer. 
“Let’s Attack the Problems—Not the 
Schools” is a round-table forum in which 
six distinguished experts and the Journal 
editors discuss some of the issues of the 
day. Sharp questions are asked and honest 
opinions given, as they are in the other 
articles, from the forthright “Let the 
Teachers Speak” to the dual parts of 
“How Young America Lives,” in which 
one young man explains why he quit 
teaching and another tells why he con- 
tinues. 

Add all these to the always interesting 
regular education departments in Life, 
Time, and Newsweek, among others, and 
the annual Saturday Review “Accent on 
Education Issue” (Sept. 11, this year), 
and the conclusion is that so much discus- 
sion of this kind makes for a healthy state 
of affairs. 


Daydreaming 


We read that the Russians have a new 
comic strip that is published in the chil- 
dren’s newspaper, Pioneer Pravda, about 
a daydreaming, lazybones rabbit. The 
purpose of the comic strip is to satirize 
children’s weaknesses “unacceptable in 
Soviet Society.” 

In fancy we connect this new character 
with some that are much better known, 
such as his remote ancestor who performed 
difficult ballet steps while he boasted of 
his speed and lay down for a nap in the 
middle of a race. Or he might be related, 
in spirit at least, to the Grasshopper which 
sang and chatted while the Ant carried in 
the corn. (We are not saying Aesop’s 
ideology was suspect, nor that of the an- 
cient people from whom the fables came. ) 

We wonder if many of the little Russian 
children won't find a secret affinity for 
Lazybones and wish that just one time he 
could win in his enterprises, as we were 
once guilty of hoping about the Hare and 
the Grasshopper. 

In Tennessee now, all of them could 
have a delightful time, lingering in the 
sunny spots in the belated crisp fall days 
and in general indulging those pleasant 
and human failings before the real cold 
comes to exact its price for the weaknesses 
“unacceptable to society.” 
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THE COVER 
Fort Nashborough 


James Robertson's party, traveling over- 
land by way of the Cumberland Gap, 
driving their horses, cattle, and sheep, 
came south to the Cumberland opposite 
the French Lick on Christmas Day, 1779. 
On New Year's Day, 1780, they crossed 
the river on the ice to the present site of 
Nashville. 

Within a week after their cold arrival 
the settlers had built three forts or 
stations, and by the time John Donelson’s 
party, having survived a hazardous and 
exciting voyage by water, arrived on 
April 24, 1780, eight stations dotted the 
Cumberland area. 

Robertson named the settlement Nash- 
borough, for General Francis Nash, an 
officer from North Carolina killed in the 
Battle of Germantown. Fort Nashborough 
was from the first the central and most im- 
portant of the stations. 

At the fort in early May, 1780, the 
settlers drew up a government for them- 
selves. This Cumberland Compact, con- 
ceded to have been written by Richard 
Henderson, a land-speculator who played 
an important part in the settlement of the 
area, was signed by 256 of the pioneers, 
probably over a period of time, and only 
one of them had to “make his mark.” 

The fort offered protection to the settlers 
through the first difficult years when the 
fate of the settlement was by no means 
certain and withstood the most decisive 
of the constant attacks by the hostile 
Indians, the Battle of the Bluffs, April 2, 
1781. 

The model of Fort Nashborough, which 
stands on First Avenue and Church 
Street near the site of the original fort, has 
been made as nearly authentic in structure 
and in furnishings as is possible. Joseph 
J. Hart, of Nashville, was the architect. 
Maintained by the city and open to the 
public without admission charge, it is a 
favorite spot for visiting school children. 
(Photograph by Paul A. Moore made 
available through the courtesy of the Ten- 
nessee Department of Conservation. ) 
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The beliefs which we have most warrant for, have no safeguard 
to rest on, but a standing invitation to the whole world to prove them 
unfounded. If the challenge is not accepted, or is accepted and the 
attempt fails, we are far enough from certainty ‘still; but we have done 
the best that the existing state of human reason admits of; we have 
neglected nothing that could give the truth a chance of reaching us: 
if the lists are kept open, we may hope that if there be a better truth, 
it will be found when the human mind is capable of receiving it; and 
in the meantime we may rely on having attained such approach to 
truth, as is possible in our own day. This is the amount of certainty 
attainable by a fallible being, and this the sole way of attaining it.— 
John Stuart Mill, On Liberty 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


Y BORROW ‘100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in compLete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyene in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 











SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


bd CONVENIENT TERMS 


AY OLD DEBTS 






for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


% 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 








To State Finance Company, Dept. Z-1349 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatsoever. 

Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 
(include present balance, if any) $... payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?_____ 

Amount earned Number of months 
Age... Sipe month... you receive salary... 


Name and address 
of school you teach...» 





Previous 





How long with 
present employer... ....._...._..._- employment 
Salar. 


Husband or wife's 
employment........_____ 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 
Bank you deal with (Name)......_.__»_»_»_»_-»ESE_EEES SS Town 


Amount you owe bank? $............_..._..._-___ Monthly payments? $__..____— 


What security on bank loan? asasienihenldlsaineilpavasbabaiotons ice icirsieiaaiaiinaamaaaiaaailaiaanmetiitaa 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on & loan: 


y 
of) 


sieatiascsccnaiatecatilin sia iceiintagaiaiiniiisaiaipiaaiiiti 

















. © Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 





“*"== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °~--------" 














$ 10000 





CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 





know you are applying for a 
State Finance IAN- 

MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 








transaction is completely 





confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 








Full Amount Paying 

I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
eee eee — 

| 
incicespicuaksdadiancesann dn asgetisieasesiessaesningtgee 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY 
for our confidential files 

Name of Reiative..........__.__. (Relati hi 

Street OS 


_ (Relationshi 





Name of Relative seeded 


Street EE, A deri? ch tccninenienncdnsena 
Name of Relative é ee ee rere 
Street... a piv IE: cipiccttieninallinsisicee:, ee ee 
Name of Relative... ee 


a ee OO 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 











of loan............ 


ee to (Name).. iaandabiaaientapiiein ee a a en 
Sign Full Street 
r real estate L 
wee ee RII nce inmpsaitesieisassiatnnigsinaanesdiae: NN EDbiniacepetchcindiiesis ates Name Here... ee TT 
Purpose of loan...... — ——-—-— DO icccicsmtescntinnninnntecae COI ac cncisnasiesitacmingssasins: Msc anatansteattsinnmmencsminantiti 
Amt. |1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date |Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 

} P 
| in ........Mo. pmts.| $ the unpaid principal and int. | Date...........cc00000+ 

















39 
Agreed rate ceed ing $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest. )!n excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* (unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





date for the final payment. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- 





REQUIRED 


SIGNATURES 








ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


~ 


RETURN THiS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 





om 





~ (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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TEACHERS CAN HELP STUDENTS WIN 
$1,000 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 
IN LION OIL CONTESTS 


Three $1,200 Scholarships For Teachers, 
Many Other Cash Awards 


This is the fifth successive year Lion Oil 
has offered a rich educational opportu- 
nity to Southern high school students and 
Southern teachers through its Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund. 


During the school year of 1954-55, a series 
of three student essay contests will be 
held in each of three “zones.” The major 
prizes will be nine all-expense, one-year 
college scholarships, each valued at 
$1,000. Scholarships cover tuition, and a 
large part, or all, of incidental expenses 
for laboratory fees, books, room and 
board at any college. 


In addition, fifteen $25 Merit Awards will 
be given in each of the three contests in 
each zone, or a total of 135 merit awards 
for the three zone areas. 


Teachers Share In Prizes 


Contest rules call for teacher sponsorship 
of each student entering an essay in the 
contests. Teacher-sponsors of $1,000 
Scholarship Award winners will receive 
$200 cash. Sponsors of merit award win- 
ners will receive $25. 


Library Award For Schools 


A feature of the essay contest again this 
year is a $100 award to each Scholarship 
winner’s school for the purchase of library 
books. Handsome bookplates, telling of 
the winner’s accomplishment, will be 
furnished to the school for placement in 
the books purchased. 


Who Is Eligible 


The contests are open to all high school 
students in public, private and parochial 
schools in designated areas served by 
Lion Oil Company. f 

The three “zones” are detailed completely 
in the Rules Book. Students compete only 
against students from their own zones. 


Second Student Contest 


The first contest has already closed. The 
second contest is now under way, and 
closes December 10, 1954. 


The subject for the current contest is: 
“How To Preserve American Freedom.” 
How Students Enter 


Students must write an original essay of 
500 words or less on the current contest 
subject. The essay should be approved by 
the teacher and mailed to the Lion Oil 
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ELIGIBLE COUNTIES IN TENNESSEE 
Cannon Franklin Moore 
Carroll Gibson Obion 
Cheatham Haywood Robertson 
Chester Henderson Rutherford 
Coffee Henry Shelby 
Davidson Humphreys Stewart 
Decatur Lake Tipton 
Dickson Lauderdale Weakley 
Dyer Madison Williamson 
Fayette Montgomery Wilson 











Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Teachers have found the Lion Oil essay 
topics appropriate and useful as class- 
room projects. Regardless of the subjects 
they teach, many teachers have encour- 
aged their students to enter the contests. 
We sincerely hope that you will continue 
to give the Scholarship Program your 
active support. 


Scholarship Awards for Teachers 


Teachers will compete for a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in each of three desig- 
nated areas comprised of counties where 
Lion Oil products are sold. 


These teacher scholarships are intended 
to help Southern teachers obtain ad- 
vanced education, and thus help provide 
Southern students greater educational ad- 
vantages through better instruction. 


The scholarships are unusually worth- 
while in twe ways. First, they are suf- 
ficient to cover not only tuition costs, but 
the major part of such expenses as fees, 
books, room and board. Second, the win- 
ner has the option of using his or her 
scholarship fund in a full school year; 
two half years; or two or three summer 
school sessions, whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


Travel Grants and Other Prizes 


To reward more teachers, the Scholarship 
Fund provides a second award of a $400 
cash Travel Grant and eleven other prizes 
of $75 each in each of the three “zones” 
of competition. 


Schools Win, Too! 


If your essay wins a $1,200 scholarship, 
the school at which you teach will re- 
ceive $100 cash for use in purchasing 
books for the school library. Handsome 
bookplates which tell of your high honor 





and accomplishment will be furnished 
the school for affixing to the books. 


Who Is Eligible 


Any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
teaching in elementary or high school 
grades in any public, private or parochial 
school in designated areas where Lion 
Oil products are sold is eligible to enter 
the teacher essay contests. 


The “Three-Zone” System 


Under the “three-zone” system, contest- 
ants compete only with teachers in the 
same zone and thus have a better oppor- 
tunity of winning. 

The three “zones” are detailed in the 
Rules Book. Eligible counties in this state 
are those listed in the column to the left. 


How to Enter 


Write an original essay of 1,000 words or 
less on the contest subject. Essays must 
be written with pen or typewriter. Sign 
your name, street address and title. In- 
clude the name and address of the school 
in which you teach, and the name and 
title of your superior. Send your essay to: 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. Subject of the contest is: 
“HOW I CAN PREPARE MY STUDENTS 
FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING.” 


The Lion Oil teacher essay contest in 
each of the three zones ends February 4, 
1955, and all entries must be postmarked 
before midnight on that date. 


Judging 
As in the past, essays will be judged by 
leading Southern educators from high- 
ranking colleges and universities. 











r ee ee enn See a erent | 
| Lion Oil Scholarship Fund | 
| El Dorado, Arkansas | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me the Rules Booklet ! 
| for the Teacher Essay Contest. | 
| Also, please send me Rules | 
| Booklets covering Student Essay | 
| Contests. | 
| Name aes 
| Home Address a 
City Dahan 
| County State | 
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“OUTDOOR PLAY IS SAFER WITH THE RECREATION LINE” 





Sturdy supports, ladders and hand rails, 
securely riveted bedways for speedy chutes 
are built into all Recreation Slides. Portable 
model illustrated above has 16 foot long 
chute. See our catalog for other designs. 


Merry go round illustrated has a capacity 
of 30 children. Sturdy simplified design 
makes it easy for one child to push it fully 
loaded. 





For Information or Layout Plans—Write to: 
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A six seat swing set with 10 supports for the hori- 
zontal span with ample room between swings. 
Logically and correctly designed so that each swing 
is near a vertical support, which affords extra safety 
to children coming to and going from swings. 


No playground apparatus gets 
rougher treatment than see 
saws. Boards shown above are 
made of finest select Old 
Growth Yellow Douglas Fir 
chained to new tested struct- 
ural steel hot galvanized pipe, 
prohibiting removal of board. 





One of the strongest play in- 
stincts is the desire to climb. 
Recreation Climbers accommo- 
date many children at the same 
time preventing quarreling. No 
moving parts. No other piece 
of playground equipment can 
equal the Climbers record for 
economy, ground area required, 
and cost of maintenance. 


Telephone—4-1464 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


This is the year in which we should do the best work 
ever in the observance of American Education Week. 
We have a lot at stake and the time is short. 

You have been working with the American Legion 
and with the PTA in making plans for the week of No- 
vember 7-13. You will use the radio, television, news- 
papers, and many other devices for publicizing the 
schools. 

No doubt you have planned for the parents to visit the 
schools during this week. That is good. Of course, 
parents should be encouraged to visit the schools at any 
time, but this is the one week when visitation should 
be especially encouraged. 

Have you planned well for the visits? What do you 
plan to show the visitors ? Are you going to show them 
the good things along with the bad? 

In planning for visitation you will want to show the 
improvements which have been made. The people are 
investing more money in education than ever before, 
and they want to know what they are receiving for their 
money. It is easy to show new buildings, new paint 
jobs, new equipment, new school busses. It is not quite 
so easy to show improvements in instruction, new meth- 
ods, and new procedures. However, an effort should be 
made to do this, because parents are interested. 

American Education Week will be an excellent time 
to show the improvements that need to be made. Do 
you have overcrowded classrooms? Is there a shortage 
of teachers and classrooms? Is the equipment all that 
it should be? Are the busses crowded? Are there 
enough men teachers in the schools? If your school sys- 
tem faces these and other problems, an effort should be 
made to acquaint the people with the facts. 

The week of November 7-13 may be the climax of 
our efforts to sell the four-point program to the people. 


THERE IS WORK TO BE DONE 


When plans for building public support for the four- 
point legislative program were being made, two things 
were agreed upon. First, we decided to secure signed 
endorsements from all candidates for the legislature. 
Second, we agreed that we would make an effort to get 
resolutions approving our program from state-wide or- 
ganizations. 

It is time now to take stock and see how well we 
have done what we started out to do. 

The following state-wide organizations have endorsed 
the program: American Association of University 
Women, Tennessee Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, State CIO Council, Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society, and Ladies Auxiliary to Tennessee As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers. 

This represents approximately five thousand people. 
We are hoping for other endorsements. We feel that 
the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation which meets in 
November will be interested in our program. This or- 
ganization has always stood for a good educational 
program. The Tennessee Federation of Labor has been 
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a staunch supporter of education, and we are hoping for 
approval of our program by this group. 

We have received signed endorsements from more 
than two-thirds of the candidates for the legislature. 
What of the others? Have the candidates from your 
county signed? Have they been approached? Perhaps 
it would be well for a check to be made by the local 
committees to see just what has been done. If an effort 
has been made to get a signed endorsement and you did 
not get it, perhaps a different committee might be suc- 
cessful. It is important to select the right people to 
contact the candidates. 

Whether you are on a committee or not, whether you 
have been consulted about the matter or not, won't you 
take it upon yourself to check to see what has been 
done? You may be the one person who can secure an 
endorsement which has not been received. 

It is time now to complete this job. 


At the time of our leadership conferences, the number 
of resolutions received from local organizations was not 
impressive. We could not have made a strong case with 
the Governor or with the General Assembly in claiming 
that the people are for our program. Many resolutions 
have been received since that time, but we have much 
to do if we are to have evidence of the support of the 
people. 

The number of resolutions varies from none in some 
counties to sixty-one in Washington County and more 
than a thousand personal endorsements in Anderson 
County. How did Washington County get so many? 
They worked at the job. They made careful plans. They 
knew the organizations to be contacted. They contacted 
them. They followed up. They got the signed resolu- 
tions. They sent them to the TEA office. 

Many times organizations are contacted, resolutions 
are passed, but no one bothers to get a blank signed. No 
one sends the blanks to the TEA office. 

In how many organizations do you hold membership? 
Have these groups endorsed our program? Has the pro- 
gram been presented to them? Would you be willing 
to see that the program is presented? Would you at- 
tempt to get a resolution signed and sent in? This 
could be the difference in the success or failure of our 
program. 

We cannot simply say that we believe the people are 
for our program. We must have the evidence. We 
should be able to secure endorsements from organiza- 
tions whose combined membership totals more than a 
million people. Perhaps local education associations will 
want to make another drive to complete the job. 

The TEA has been represented at fifteen district meet- 
ings of the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The matter of resolutions has been discussed. The PTA 
groups are ready to help you in every way possible. Call 
on them. They are vitally interested. 

The progress that has been made in education in our 
state has been due to the combined efforts of all inter- 
ested groups. This will be necessary for further progress. 
Let us all plan together for a final drive for support of 
our program. There is work to be done. 





Account Overdrawn 


There is a stereotype of the teacher fixed in the public mind. It 
is part of his role to be uncomplaining and self-sacrificing, to place serv- 
ice far above all personal considerations, and to find all his compensa- 
tion in those things that lie beyond the practical and the tangible. Serv- 
ice is inherent in the nature of the profession, and teachers would not 


have it otherwise. 


There are compensations that are reckoned above 


mere dollars and cents; if there were not, there would be far fewer 


teachers than there are. 


But there is a limit beyond which human be- 


ings cannot and will not go. Rent must be paid, and idealism will not pay 


the grocery bill. 


Nagging financial worries have a way of cutting down 


efficiency; the impossibility of making ends meet is driving teachers out 


of the profession and out of the state. 


asks a little too much. 


Be year the classroom teachers 
of Tennessee were paid an av- 
erage salary of $2,700. This does not 
tell the whole story, however, be- 
cause those in the ninety equalizing 
counties averaged only $2,318. 
The average for the whole state is 
low enough, but the situation is 
better understood when it is seen 
that 51 per cent of the teachers earn 
less than $2,500 a year. The 
higher average for the state as a 
whole is due to the higher salaries 
in the cities and large counties. Two 
factors in addition to better salary 
schedules which account for these 
higher salaries are a greater percent- 
age of teachers with bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees and more teachers 
with the maximum number of years 
of experience. 

The low pay scale in Tennessee 
has driven many a family bread- 
winner out of the teaching profes- 
sion. Most of the present teaching 
staff in the state have two or more 
sources of income in the family in 
order to keep up with the necessities 
of life and at rare intervals enjoy a 
few of the luxuries. It is generally 
agreed that a reasonable balance as 
to men and women on school facul- 
ties should be maintained. In recent 
years the percentage of men em- 
ployed to teach in Tennessee has 
been declining, and at the present 
time women outnumber men by al- 
most four to one. Families cannot 
be supported on the present salary 
schedule. 

What is a man to do? Take the 
case of Joe Doe. He may be teach- 
ing in any one of a hundred differ- 
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ent school systems in Tennessee. Joe 
likes to teach. He has five years of 
experience and would like to make a 
career of teaching, but he has about 
decided to try something else. Last 
year Joe married Jane, who taught 
in the same school. She is not teach- 
ing this year, for they are expecting 
a baby this winter. Maybe Joe and 
his many counterparts will forgive a 
look into the matter of the family 
budget. 

Joe’s wife had many of the things 
they needed for housekeeping, and 
a friendly community provided 
many others through a community 
shower, but many of the larger items 
had to be purchased. Early last year 
Joe traded in the old wreck he had 
been driving and bought a better 
automobile. He is still paying for the 
car, and he is trying to save money 
to pay Jane’s hospital and doctor's 
bills. Joe is not complaining about 
his salary because he knows that it 
is better than that of most of the 
teachers in his school, or in the state 
for that matter, and he also knows 
that it is all that the school board 
can afford. He makes $30 a month 
above the state salary schedule of 
$240 a month. This amounts to 
an annual salary of $2,700. 


How does Joe’s budget look? 


Budgeted for 
Annual Expenditure 


Rent ................$40.00 a month $480.00 
Auto Notes 60.00 a month 720.00 
Notes on 

Furniture ... 20.00 a month 240.00 
Food, Fuel and 

Household 

Incidentals .. 57.00 a month 684.00 


The public must realize that it 


Withholding 

Tax 28.20 a month 282.00 
(Will be eligible for $36.00 refund since 
tax is based on 12 payments ) 
Retirement 


Payments 13.50 a month 135.00 
Minimum cost 

of operating 

car 10.00 a month 120.00 


Lunches, 


Incidentals 8.00 a month 96.00 


ane $2,757.00 
Income iia $2,700.00 
Operating Deficit ........ 57.00 
Tax Refund eer. 36.00 
Annual Deficit ee $ 21.00 


With close figuring Joe thinks 
they can make it through the year, 
but instead of planning to work 
toward another degree, he is trying 
to locate a summer job to pay for 
Jane’s hospital and doctor’s bill and 
to get money for clothes. He would 
like to take out an insurance policy 
but does not see how he can pay for 
it. He wonders if he can afford to 
keep teaching. 

Joe’s case is hypothetical, but it 
is typical of how the average man 
teacher lives, Tennessee style. The 
budget is figured closely, perhaps 
too closely, because every item is 
placed at the bare minimum and 
nothing at all is allowed for the 
emergencies, the unexpected costs 
that have a way of blasting the best- 
planned budget to bits. 

Men are not the only teachers fac- 
ing serious financial problems. To 
pass away a rainy evening, people 
outside the teaching profession 
might try setting up a budget for an 
annual salary of $2,580, the salary 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The schools can win support by building better 
School Public Relations 


or long ago two Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, newspapers and the San 
Fernando Valley Times carried a se- 
ries of two advertisements urging the 
voters of the area to approve a fifty- 
cent boost in the tax rate to help 
Burbank’s public schools meet op- 
erating expenses. Such messages 
would not seem unusual if they came 
from the school board, the parent- 
teacher association, or some other 
civic group. But these ads were 
bought and paid for by the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, even 
though as the town’s biggest land- 
holder it would have to carry the 
heaviest part of the burden. The ads 
pushed the new rate through. 
Lockheed has long had a reputa- 
tion for taking an active interest in 
civic affairs. But its part in this par- 
ticular venture highlights a fairly 
recent development—the growing 
concern by business over the state 
of the public schools. The reasons 
for this new interest are not hard to 
find. For one thing, it is good public 
relations for any business to push for 
better schools in its community. But 
there is a more selfish reason. Now- 
adays, the children of almost every- 
one in the company, from the presi- 
dent down to the workers, go to the 
public schools. 


Changes Came Quickly 


It used to be different. Wealthy 
parents sent their children to pri- 
vate schools; those who couldn’t af- 
ford it allowed the young people to 
finish grammar school and then sent 
them out to earn a living. For the 
masses, high school was regarded as 
a waste of time. 


Within a relatively short time, 
there has been a vast and dramatic 
change in that idea. Today, almost 
everybody goes to high school. The 
result is that while the country’s 
population has tripled in the past 
seventy-five years, enrollments in 
secondary schools have skyrocketed 
by ninety times. 

Hand in hand with this rising pop- 
ularity of a high school education 
has gone the climbing birth rate. 
This has meant that almost every 
primary and secondary school in the 
country has been jammed beyond its 
limits. Classrooms designed for the 
ideal maximum of twenty-five chil- 
dren now pack in forty, sixty, and 
sometimes over a hundred pupils. 


The Outery 


This situation has, during the past 
few years, brought an increasing 
public clamor against the schools. A 
lot of people are convinced that as 
a result of overcrowding and poor 
quality of teachers, their children 
are getting next to no education. But 
it is far from the truth on a national 
level. As a matter of fact, most chil- 
dren, both in primary and secondary 
schools, are getting a better educa- 
tion than their parents ever dreamed 
of. 

Such a statement is bound to 
bring cries of protest from many a 
parent. The reason is that the public 
school system is not a single unit. 
In fact, it is made up of thousands 
of individual systems. Not only do 
the systems between communities 
vary, but so do the schools within 
that system, and the classrooms 
within the schools. 


We need to be aware of what the public thinks about the public 
schools—to put ourselves, from time to time, in the place of 
those outside the teaching profession and try to see ourselves 


as others see us. 


at education and gives some sound advice. 


In this article a newspaperman takes a look 


As a companion 


piece, the article that follows presents the views of an indus- 


trialist. 
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GEORGE SISLER 


Feature Writer 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Nevertheless, some groups have a 
clear view of the over-all picture. 
One of these groups is the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. It was set up five years ago 
for the specific purpose of improving 
the public schools. Its judgment is 
that in general the children of 1954 
are getting a better education than 
the children of twenty years ago. 


There Are Two Sides 


The commission sees plenty of 
faults, some of them pretty serious, 
in the present school setup. To get 
adequate physical plants, more than 
fifteen billion dollars is going to have 
to be poured into 550,000 new 
classrooms—50 per cent more than 
there are now in the United States— 
by 1960. On top of this burden, 
which must come mainly from some 
kind of taxation, is the financial 
problem of running expenses. The 
most important phase of this is 
teachers’ salaries, which have been 
notoriously low for years. If parents 
want better teachers for their chil- 
dren, they will have to do more than 
shout about it. Specifically, they 
must pay far more than the current 
average salary of $2,765. 

Where is the money coming from? 
The commission thinks that fed- 
eral aid will eventually be needed. 
But it stresses that the function of 
the schools must be conducted on 
the local level—and that means in- 
creased local interest by parents, 
businessmen, and citizens. 

That’s the black side of the pic- 
ture. On the bright side, the com- 
mission believes that by and large 
the schools have absorbed the tre- 
mendous influx of pupils and made 
a lot of educational progress at the 
same time. 





New Ideas 


As the high school changed from 
merely an introductory prep school 
and took on the broadened purpose 
of preparing people for a productive 
life, the curriculum became more 
inclusive and more flexible. Today, 
in the better public schools, a stu- 
dent can take a course designed to 
make him a white-collar worker, a 
small tradesman, an automobile me- 
chanic, or several other things. And 
he can still get the old college-prep 
course, complete with Latin. 

But the big thing about all these 
courses, including the academic 
course, is that they are taught in a 
different way. The hatchet-faced 
schoolmarm sitting at the head of 
the class, a ruler in her hand and 
an eye peeled for trouble, is as hard 
to find as an old fixed desk. Schools 
are operating on the theory that 
children are individuals, and if they 
are treated as such, they learn a 
great deal more, learn faster, and are 
involved in far fewer disciplinary 
problems. 

But does this result in sound edu- 
cation? Not in itself, but it doesn’t 
stop there. The theme of the indi- 
vidual is carried into the studies 
themselves in this way: each sub- 
ject is studied “in a context of reali- 
ty.” School children rub up against 
realism in their daily classroom 
chores. When the ingredients of 
daily living are stirred into the pot- 
pourri of the school room, when the 
windows are opened to let the world 
in which the young people live 
come in, then when they are away 
from their desks and study halls, the 
front pages of their newspapers have 
meaning along with the comic sec- 
tion. 


Specific Charges 


Yet, despite these vast forward 
strides, our public-education system 
functions under a drumfire of criti- 
cism, some stemming from igno- 
rance but most from sincere desire to 
improve. The critics include pressure 
groups with special axes to grind; 
certain citizens, like Rip Van 
Winkle, who have been asleep while 
the world has changed; parents who 
want and deserve the best for their 
children; and educators who wish 
the same thing. 

All this is healthy, for education 
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of youth is a most vital function of 
democracy. And it is right and nec- 
essary that we be concerned with 
educational methods and aims and 
achievements. 

The charge most often heard is 
that we have not enough schools, 
that classrooms are overcrowded 
and good teachers too few. That is 
true. During the last ten years we 
have had wars to pay for, great shifts 
of population, and a rising birth- 
rate. Schoolbuilding has not yet 
caught up with demand. Nor have 
bright college graduates rushed into 
teaching, chiefly because the pay is 
poor. 

In addition, it is claimed that 
modern education is “soft,” not pro- 
viding discipline, preparation for 
life, or good citizenship. It is claimed 
that schools neglect the classics to 
emphasize science and mechanical 
skills or, taking the opposite view, 
waste time on Homer and Shake- 
speare, which have little practical 
use. It is claimed that there are too 
many fads and not enough solid 
stuff, that teachers are dangerous 
subversives or doddering mossbacks. 


The Whole Picture 


The whole truth is quite different, 
and it is high time we examined it 
and let the public know the facts. 
The world in which we live has 
grown bewilderingly complex. Yet 
we expect that in the dozen years 
between the ages of six and eighteen, 
our schools will equip all our chil- 
dren to live happily and to work 
successfully in that world. Consider- 
ing the size of the order, they do 
remarkably well. That is because in 
the last half-century education has 
recognized the challenge and shown 
itself capable of change and of 
growth. Teachers have drawn closer 
to parents, working with them to 
make school years interesting, friend- 
ly, and rich. In fact, these teachers, 
trained long and carefully and paid 
ridiculously low salaries, have been 
the patient performers of a miracle. 
The miracle is American education. 
Let’s look at it all in one piece. 

Last year, thirty-five million chil- 
dren and adults were enrolled in 
our public and private schools and 
colleges. This was more than one- 
fifth of our population and nothing 
like it has ever occurred anywhere, 


at any time. To teach them we had 
1,300,000 teachers, principals, and 
supervisors—but not enough. 

In many of our grade and high 
schools—and some colleges—instruc- 
tion, textbooks, and materials are 
furnished without charge. Our chil- 
dren generally receive free transpor- 
tation to and from school; and many 
of them, an inexpensive, nourishing 
hot lunch. For all this we will spend 
seven and a half billion dollars, an 
astronomical sum—yet not so much 
as we would like to spend. 


Value Received 


What do we get for our money? 
Above all, we get the expression of 
our democratic will. Through that 
unique instrument of democracy, 
the local school board, as intimate 
and as grass-roots as the New Eng- 
land town meeting, each communi- 
ty’s schools become as good as its 
taxpayers want them to be. For in 
the long run, it is the interested 
citizen who is to be praised or 
blamed for our schools. 


How good is a modern school? 
What is it actually like? These are 
reasonable questions for, after all, 
critics are middle-aged adults, many 
of whom haven't set foot in a class- 
room in thirty years. 

As an interested citizen, I recently 
visited two schools in Memphis. 
One was in a gracious building, not 
old and not new, two stories high, 
set on landscaped lawns. Its pupils 
come from middle-class homes. You 
go through wide, clean corridors to 
the principal's office, a small quiet 
room with green plants on the win- 
dow sills. The tontrol board of the 
public-address system, capable in- 
stantly of reaching one classroom or 
all, reminds you that this is a mod- 
ern school. 

The principal is a veteran edu- 
cator, sensible and kindly, a respect- 
er of children and proud of his 
staff, which includes a psychologist, 
a social worker, and a nurse. The 
classrooms are large, sun-swept, and 
gay with “art work” done by the 
children. There are toys and games, 
low tables and chairs as well as new 
desks. The teacher is relaxed and no 
one acts restless or bored. Indeed, 
everyone behaved as if he liked be- 
ing there. 
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In another, much older school, I 
found jampacked conditions, yet 
there, too, the classrooms were 
cheerful, alive with interest and re- 
laxed activity. The methods and 
materials, the teacher and pupil 
relationship, and the whole atmos- 
phere are identical with those in 
the newer and less crowded school. 
These schools, of totally different 
community backgrounds, offered 
living testimony of the new philos- 
ophy that has caught on in American 
education. 

Our schools no longer merely 
teach three R’s. They now teach six. 
In addition to readin’, ’ritin’, and 
‘rithmetic, which more children to- 
day learn better than ever before, 
parents now want their children to 
learn about responsibilities, rights, 
and relationships. These  six-R 
schools help each child to be the 
best person he can be. 

For this sort of education, the old- 
fashioned school building has had 
to be retooled with movable tables 
and chairs for small groups to work 
on projects, with laboratories and 
shops. New textbooks had to be 
written, new readers provided, with 
heroes like Lou Gehrig, Jane Ad- 
dams, Alexander Graham Bell, 
George Washington, heroes that 
they recognize. Modern inventions 
like the motion picture, the radio 
and television, and the tape-recorder 
had to be adapted to classroom use. 
Teachers had to be re-trained. 

It all has cost money, is costing 
millions each year and will cost bil- 
lions more in years to come. The 
money must come from some sort 
of taxation, and that means the par- 
ent-taxpayer must dig deeper into 
his already scantily-lined pockets. 
Yet, if approached properly, John 
and Jane Doe will dig down and put 
up the money with scarcely a mur- 
mur. If the school systems play the 
proper brand of ball with the public 
which foots the bills, the schools of 
tomorrow will be as shiningly differ- 
ent from those of today as our pres- 
ent teaching plants are from those 
of yesterday. 


Let the Public See 


But you'll never do it until you 
learn to walk in lockstep with the 
public. And that will never be ac- 
complished until another big step 
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is accomplished. That is this: an 
awareness that the paying public 
has a right to know what's going on, 
what’s needed, what decisions are 
made. For example, a story suddenly 
will break in the newspapers that 
bonds for so many millions of dollars 
are to be floated to raise money for 
needed school buildings, repairs, ad- 
ditions, equipment, or even, mirac- 
ulously, an ever-so-light raise in 
teachers’ pay. The public reads that 
it has taken on another tax burden 
or another pile of debt, with only a 
vague idea of what it’s all for. 
How much better would it be to 
preface that news story with a series 
of educational articles detailing 
what causes the need for more 
money? And simultaneously, to call 
a mass meeting of all residents of a 
certain school area and explain to 
them why the school board plans to 
spend a quarter of a million dollars 
for gymnasium-classrooms-equip- 
ment improvement? Wouldn't it be 
fair to let the taxpayers know that 
a new unit is to be added to train 
their teen-age sons in the art of au- 
tomotive mechanics? And that a 
gymnasium is essential not only for 
body-building and fair-play develop- 
ment, but is an instrument as well 
to create school spirit and boost 
morale, thus providing an added in- 
terest in the school for the students? 


You are teachers in many and 
scattered communities. I ask you 
this—are the parent-taxpayers who 
foot your bills aware of what you 
are doing with their children? Are 
you thanking them for what they've 
done in providing you with up-to- 
date teaching machinery by publi- 
cizing the accomplishments of their 
children? Through the newspapers, 
through programs for your civic 
clubs, let the public see for itself 
what your classroom techniques are 
accomplishing. 


Important Assignment 


It is a pity the teacher is faced 
with the prospect of carrying out 
such a task. It is a pity our school 
boards cannot afford—or think they 
cannot afford—competent public re- 
lations personnel to keep the public 
informed of what’s going on, and to 
prepare the public for the very nec- 
essary and often recurring needs for 
more and more money. But it is a 
task that must be done, in all fair- 
ness and justice and for the good of 
all concerned. And as the public and 
the schools learn to work more 
closely together, the public will, we 
hope, come to recognize the mag- 
nitude of the task the schools are 
performing and make that task eas- 
ier by providing adequate funds. 





GrorGE SIsLER, home from the 
Far East, where he gleaned data 
for a series of articles, says that 
quite some time ago he fell in love 
with Tennessee and hopes never 
to leave it, and that he is solidly 
sold on the Memphis public school 
system. His seven-year-old daugh- 
ter is in the second grade in Mem- 
phis. As a parent vitally concerned 
with schools, as a trained, observ- 
ant reporter, and as a taxpaying 
citizen, he has given time and 
thought to a study of the present 
status of public education. His 
article is adapted from a lecture 
given to a class of graduate stu- 
dents at Memphis State College 
during the summer. 

Mr. Sisler is a native of West 
Virginia, has a B.A. degree from 
George Washington University, 
M.A. from Maryland, majored in 





English. He 
began his 
newspaper ca- 
reer in 1939 
with the Asso- 
ciated Press in 
Baltimore, was 
in the US. 
Navy from 
1940-1944, re- 
turned to AP, 
working in 
Washing- 
ton and Balti- 
more, and 
came to Memphis as a civilian writ- 
er for Chief of Naval Air Technical 
Training at the Memphis Naval Air 
Station. He wrote aviation text- 
books for Navy-wide use. He re- 
turned to newspaper work in 1951 
with the Commercial Appeal and 
covered the Korean War for the 


paper. 
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Four Basie Reasons 


why business has a growing 
interest in education 


Herman W. Steinkraus 


President and Chairman of the 
Board 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


ness toward the educators of 
today is not, as it is so often pictured, 
one of antagonism and criticism, but 
rather one of respect and admira- 
tion. The businessmen know full 
well that running a business is a 
much easier task than educating 
children to a happy and successful 
maturity. 

There was a time when business 
had a tendency to keep apart, feel- 
ing no responsibility to anyone but 
itself. But those days are gone for- 
ever. Today companies and their 
executives feel an increasing sense 
of responsibility to their communi- 
ties. We see them serving on school 
boards (one questionnaire we sent 
out revealed that in two-fifths of the 
towns questioned, the entire school 
board membership was composed of 
businessmen ). Many work for youth 
agencies, such as Boy Scouts and 
Junior Achievement, and Chambers 
of Commerce in over 1700 commu- 
nities have set up committees on 
education to help on various proj- 
ects. 

A recent trend in our city is for 
business companies to provide col- 
lege scholarships. Right now our 
company is in the process of setting 
up a foundation for the scholarships 
we donated several years ago, so 
as to make sure that these benefits 
can be carried indefinitely and will 
not be curtailed in fluctuating times 
when they might be needed most. I 
mention these things not because 
they are exceptional, but because 
they are a trend. 

Business has a growing interest in 
education, I believe, for four basic 
reasons. 


pea attitude of American busi- 
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For Natural Reasons 


First, the interest is a natural one, 
rooted on deep, enduring values. The 
businessman is usually a father. He 
is vitally concerned with the future 
of his own children. He is working 
for them more than he is working 
for himself. As a general rule, he 
wants to give them a better start in 
life than he had when he was young. 
But he knows that a start in life is 
not enough in itself. The young man 
or woman must know what to do 
with that start. Parental instruction 
can go just so far in this direction, 
and no farther. The rest is up to the 
schools. 

The average American father 
takes pride in the fact that his son 
is getting a better education than 
he had. The father who says that 
what was good enough for me is 
good enough for you is an exception 
in our country today. That may be 
one of the reasons for America’s suc- 
cess. 

Better Education Means Better 
Business 

Second, the businessman is_ in- 
terested in education because it 
means actual better business for 
himself—more prosperity. Better edu- 
cation and better business go to- 
gether. They move in the same 
harness. It is a fact that where the 
general level of education is high, the 
general level of business is high. 
Better trained people earn more; 
they have wants and needs in keep- 
ing with their educational back- 
grounds; they are good customers in 
everv sense of the word. 

That fact has been so clearly 
established that it is almost axiomat- 
ic. No businessman today can afford 
not to be interested in schools, be- 
cause they have this direct impact 
on the whole community. I know 
many cases where skilled workers 
have moved to one particular com- 
munity instead of another because 
it had better schools. I know of 


others who will spend one to two 
hours a day commuting so that their 
children can have the advantage of 
better schools. And I also know fi- 
nancial investors who will ask be- 
fore they invest a penny in real 
estate in a town, “What are the 
schools like?” 

I believe the cost of education is 
an investment; it should never be 
considered as an assessment. 


The Results Have Proved Sound 


Third, we are interested in educa- 
tion because we believe the results 
of our educational system have 
proved sound, and we have confi- 
dence in the people who have made 
that possible. I think I am merely 
reflecting the point of view of the 
American business community when 
I say I have a profound respect for 
the school administrator and the 
teacher. I like the fact that our 
teachers are devoted citizens. No 
other craft or occupation exceeds 
the profession of education in its ad- 
herence to fundamental American 
virtues. 

If the tree of education sprouts a 
parlor pink now and then, so does 
every other calling, and business is 
no exception. The persevering and 
quiet majority in all walks of life is 
bound to suffer from the noisy antics 
of a small minority. 

I have profound respect for the 
personal character of those who 
work in our schools. You don’t pick 
up your morning newspaper and 
read that the school superintendent 
has made off with funds or is mixed 
up with graft. In all mv life I never 
heard of one dishonest teacher, not 
one. I suppose there must be a frac- 
tion of a fraction of one per cent 
somewhere, but not in any town I 
ever lived in, or heard of. 

Did you ever stop to think what 
it is that really makes a fine insti- 
tution, or an organization, or a.com- 
pany? It is not the bricks and mortar 
and machines. It is not the materia! 
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things. A fine company, or institu- 
tion, is made so by just one thing— 
the fine people who work for it. I 
could name you companies that had 
the most beautiful buildings, and the 
last word in equipment, yet they 
failed. Why? Because they drew 
poor employees and they had a poor 
spirit in those plants. It is the same 
in every institution. Those who 
work for it and are a part of it are 
the ultimate factor that spells suc- 
cess or failure. 

Yet do we reward these honest, 
fine, and loyal teachers by paying 
them liberally, on a scale that bears 
some relation to the service they 
render? We certainly do not. I am 
shocked whenever I compare what 
school teachers as a class get for 
their salary with what they would 
be paid for the most ordinary work 
in any factory. They are our chief 
asset in education, and the finest in- 
vestment we can make for the future 
of our country and of the world. It 
doesn’t make sense. 

In addition, we give them too 
much work. They are burdened with 
too many subjects, too large classes, 
too many extra-curricular responsi- 
bilities. All of our latest educational 
advances demand small classes and 
individual guidance. How can this 
be possible with a corps of overbur- 
dened teachers? 

It isa mystery to me why a town 
will fight a five hundred dollar raise 
on the teaching staff, yet will put 
hundreds of thousands of dollars into 
the very latest gadgets and luxuries 
not actually necessary for the process 
of education. 

I say, let us rather pay the salaries 
to get the very best teachers we can 
possibly afford in our communities 
and then consider those other ma- 
terial things when and if we can 
afford them. 


Business Is the Customer 


Last, we are interested in educa- 
tion because from the schools we 
get our most valuable asset, our em- 
ployees. We look to you for the 
basic training of those ever-increas- 
ing waves of young people, hun- 
dreds of thousands every year, who 
come to us for jobs and who become 
the lifeblood of our industry. More 
and more jobs are needed every 
vear—a_ conservative estimate is 
800,000 jobs for this current year. 
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Representing the United States Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Steinkraus addressed the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City last February, choosing as his topic 
“The Role of Education as Business Sees It.” In his introduction 
he set forth four well-illustrated reasons for the increasing in- 
terest of the business world in one of the nation’s biggest busi- 


nesses—the public school. 


We feel this burden most, for the 
fact is that the great majority of 
those now in college or high school 
will find their way into business. 
Only a comparatively small per- 
centage will go into the professions, 
arts, advanced study, or other call- 
ings. Most of them will take a busi- 
ness job and remain in business all 
their lives. 

Putting this in strictly business 
terms, we are the largest users of 
your product. We are your best cus- 
tomer. Of course we are interested 
in you, because we have a mutual 
interest in the kind of product you 
turn out. 


And let me tell you that on the 
whole, that product is very, very 
good. It has been a major factor in 
our steady advancement in science 
and technical inventions that has 
been so phenomenal in the past 
twenty years, with discoveries so 
far-reaching we cannot yet estimate 
their impact on our civilization. Per- 
sonally speaking, much of my work 
lies in contacts with these newer 
technical fields, and wherever I go 
in Europe I find the greatest ad- 
miration for the skill of American 
engineers. The scope of our future 
in that direction is unlimited. It may 
well be the key to world peace. 
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Mr. Manufacturer—Help Your Schools 


—so pleads the NAM in new appeals to members 


The National Association of Manufacturers once again asked its 
members to give their support—in terms of time, effort and money—to 


The NAM sent thousands of its members a brochure which out- 
lines not only the needs of the public schools but the actions that an 
individual industrialist can take to help. 

The brochure is entitled Our Public Schools and Their Financial 
Support. Summing up the “heart of the matter,” the NAM says: “Our 
schools need more teachers, more classrooms, more money. The need 
is now. The situation is getting worse. There’s no sign of a break.” 

Appealing directly to the individual industrialist, the NAM docu- 


Action for the industrialist 

You can do many things to help our schools. 
1. Did you ever think of running for the school board? You 
really should, you know. As a businessman, you would be of 
great help. As a citizen, vou have a responsibility and an 
opportunity to be of help to your schools and community. 

. Maybe your forte is personnel—think of the contribution you 
could make in working on a salary schedule for teachers. ; 

. Perhaps you have a wealth of experience in finance. 

4. What manufacturer has not had first-hand experience with 
buildings, construction of a new factory, or renovation of an 


5. It may really be that you can’t give up the time. Perhaps then, 
you could find time to serve on a citizens advisory commit- 
tee—a group of citizens who attempt to assist the school 
board by carrying out special studies for the board of edu- 
cation or who help to develop better understanding of the 
educational objectives of the schools of a community by act- 
ing as liaison between the board of education and the com- 
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The Tennessee Seience Talent Searches 


The nation needs scientists, and every year 
the Tennessee Science Talent Search is instru- 
mental in placing able students in the best 


JAMES | * MAJOR 
Clarksville High School 


HANOR A. WEBB 
Peabody College 


colleges and universities. A look at the record 
reveals that those who have made the list 
have done well. 


ALENT for science is where you 
find it—but it must be recog- 
nized and nurtured. 

Each high school principal in Ten- 
nessee has now received, either in 
hand or in desk-pile, announcements 
of the Fourteenth National Science 
Talent Search, sponsored by Science 
Clubs of America, Washington, D. 
C. He should get this information 
to his seniors promptly, so that the 
more alert of them may test their 
talent in the Science Talent Search 
examinations of December. He 
should be sure that his science teach- 
ers have not failed to find and to 
encourage any genius or near-genius 
in science who is within a year of 
graduation. 

Next spring each college in Ten- 
nessee will receive information as to 
the Tennessee high school seniors 
of 1955 who ranked high in the Na- 
tional Science Talent Search, com- 
pleted in March. This will be the 
Ninth Tennessee Science Talent 
Search, carried out by a committee 
of the Tennessee Academy of 
Science. Information regarding these 
talented high school graduates will 
be a basis for scholarship offers by 
the colleges and universities. 

The Tennessee Academy of 
Science, tremendously interested in 
the problems of high-school science 
teachers, makes the following sug- 
gestions to science teachers who 
read this article: 

Ask your principal to hand you 
the announcements of the Four- 
teenth National Science Talent 
Search, which he has received. If 
he has “lost” this material, search 
his wastebasket, or write to Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Challenge your brightest *science 
seniors to make application for the 
tests that will be sent in late No- 
vember. These tests are tough, so a 
low grade is no disgrace. Over 
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15,000 brave high-school seniors try 
them out each year, however! 

Watch for news next March of 
the forty winners of trips to Wash- 
ington, and the grand prizes and 
lesser prizes they receive as scholar- 
ships to colleges of their choice. 
These announcements appear in the 
weekly Science News Letter and 
many newspapers. 

A few weeks later watch for names 
of Tennessee seniors who ranked 
high in the National Science Talent 
Search, and who are selected by a 
Tennessee committee for recom- 
mendation to colleges and univer- 
sities for such scholarships as may 
be available for freshmen of proved 
talent for science. This will be the 
Tennessee Science Talent Search 
List for 1955, which will be pub- 


lished in Tennessee newspapers. 


Selection of the Tennessee List 
Each spring officers of the Na- 
tional Science Talent Search send 
all Tennessee test papers, and ac- 
companying information as to school 
records, to the committee for the 
Tennessee Science Talent Search. 
This committee selects the names of 
those students of highest rank, both 
as to the National competition and 
the scholastic record. This list is sent 
to the state’s newspapers, and fuller 
information is mailed to the colleges 
and universities of Tennessee. Sev- 
eral of these offer one or more 
scholarships annually to students on 
this list of the talented in science. 


Test of Talent 

What have been the results of the 
Tennessee Science Talent Searches? 
Not long ago, letters were sent to 
those whose names are on the lists 
from the beginning in 1947. The 
response was excellent. A brief sum- 
mary of the past five years (1949- 
1953 inclusive) tells of the influence 
of the project. 

Of the Tennessee List for 1949, 
all who replied had finished college. 


Four then went into military service, 
one into research at Oak Ridge, and 
all the others into graduate work in 
science or engineering. Did that 
particular Talent Search of 1949 dis- 
cover talent? The answer is obvious. 

Of the Tennessee List for 1950, 
two were in military service, and all 
the others were college seniors ma- 
joring in science or engineering. Of 
the Tennessee List for 1951, two 
were in military service, and all 
others were college juniors majoring 
in science or engineering. 

Of the 1952 List, two were in 
military service, and all the rest 
were college sophomores. Of the 
1953 List, one was in service, and 
the rest were college freshmen. 


Where Do They Go? 

Although the colleges and uni- 
versities of Tennessee are given the 
full list and information as to high 
school graduates, these talented stu- 
dents find opportunities in the major 
institutions of other states if they 
desire to study on those campuses. 
Their records in the Talent Search 
have impressed the admission offi- 
cers of such schools as Alabama 
Polytechnic, Colorado, Columbia, 
Georgia Tech, Harvard, Idaho, 
Louisiana State, Notre Dame, Yale, 
and others. In Tennessee, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Vanderbilt 
University attract several of these 
talented students each year, yet a 
dozen other colleges in the state 
have been selected by one or more. 

Twenty-seven high-school seniors 
of June, 1954, were on the list of the 
Eighth Tennessee Science Talent 
Search, and were highly recom- 
mended as superior freshman pros- 
pects. Information as to their 
locations this fall is not complete, 
but it is known that practically all 
of them are in college, and most of 
them have received scholarships as 
recognition of their prospects as 
future scientists. 
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A Powerful Agent 
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CAROLYN MILLER 


Teacher of English 
Johnson City Junior High School 


ocaBULARY - building should 

have an inviolable place in the 
school program. Teachers have the 
desire and will to improve the writ- 
ten and spoken word, of course, 
and they welcome any new and 
workable approach to learning 
about words. They realize that the 
magic of literature lies in words and 
that the wider the vocabulary, the 
more the pupil will enjoy convers- 
ing and reading. The verbal key is 
still the open sesame to many rich 
treasures. 

However important the word 
study period may be, we must re- 
member, the time element must be 
considered. There are so many 
things to be taught in an already 
crowded curriculum that we may be 
reminded of the profusion of sub- 
jects confronting the carpenter in 
Alice through the Looking-Glass: 
“Of shoes and ships, and sealing 
wax, of cabbages and kings.” 

But accept this state of affairs as 
normal and resolve not to let any- 
thing crowd vocabulary-study out 
of its rightful place. Know your 
pupils and have a definite plan for 
increasing their knowledge of words. 
The building of a wide and useful 
vocabulary can become a fascinating 
hobby, along with the collection of 
stamps or the building of model air- 
planes. 


Example from Literature 


The larger the vocabulary, the 
easier it will be for the pupils to 
choose the necessary words to ex- 
press their own ideas. Encourage 
them to dig for the specific word 
by reading to them the incident 
from Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy, 
wherein the young hero lost a prize 
in an essay contest by stopping too 
long to think of one word that he 
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is the right word 


Mark Twain, writing about William Dean Howells, described 


the effects of “intensely right words.” Nothing is more impor- 


tant than for students to build good vocabularies. In an article 


submitted through the courtesy of the Tennessee Council of 


Teachers of English, Mrs. Miller makes some suggestions that 


may be helpful to many teachers. 


wanted. The unsympathetic judges, 
not realizing the import of the seem- 
ing dawdling, put the trifling “num- 
skull” out of school. But a wise old 
teacher, sensing the genius of the 
youthful aspirant, protested their 
action by saying: “Who knows but 
what you may be proud to dust a 
chair for him when he comes back?” 
It will not dampen the interest of 
the pupils if you tell them that many 
people think Tommy was modeled 
after Robert Louis Stevenson, a 
fastidious lover of words. 


Go to the Dictionary 


But first of all in the word-study 
program, however, teach the pupil 
how to use the dictionary. In this 
teaching, the sound signs (technical- 
ly called diacritical marks) must 
come in for their full share of atten- 
tion. Unless the pupil knows how to 
pronounce a word from its diacritical 
markings, he will be heavily handi- 
capped in all his school work, not 
only in the English class but in all 
classes and even in life beyond 
schooldays, for he will be compelled 
to depend upon imitation for his 
pronunciation of words. 

This may not be an easy job, but 
mark my words, when you have 
taught your pupils to look up a word 
for its pronunciation and to be able 
to pronounce the word from its 
markings, you have given them a 
valuable, practical lesson that will 
stand by them as long as they use 
the English language. 


In building a wide vocabulary, 
a systematic method of related 
words may be used to enrich word 
stores. Group related words together, 
let them make friends with each 
other, and they will be easier to 
remember. Grouping similar things 
seems natural; flowers grow in clus- 
ters, people form clubs, and stars 
move in constellations. 


Group Related Words 


In building up these word group- 
ings, or word families as we call 
them, let the teacher lead the way. 
Her wider reading and broader ex- 
perience will stand her in good stead 
here. Do not hesitate to do direct 
teaching. Give the class a list of 
related words, marked, defined, and 
illustrated. Then encourage each 
pupil to add as many words as he 
can to the list, but hold him respon- 
sible for the group given. 

Do not assign these groups too 
often, and talk them over with the 
class, explaining that words, like in- 
dividuals, have histories. Add 
warmth and color to the words by 
giving the stories back of them. 
Teach the pupils to watch for uses 
of these words in school or out of 
school, and to report on their find- 
ings. 

Change the spelling of the words 
as little as possible in the marking. 
Explain that some words have more 
than one meaning. It is a good idea 
to begin with the simpler sounds. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Class Takes the Daily Nw 


BORIS FORD 


Reprinted from UNESCO Courier 


\ HE great thing about wide- 
‘| spread literacy, it has been 
remarked, is that it has conferred 
on man the inestimable blessing 
of being able to read the daily 
press. It is certainly true that so- 
cieties which are literate (and 
which sometimes like to think of 
themselves as civilized on that 
account) devour quite remarkable 
quantities of newsprint: for most 
people, in fact, reading means read- 
ing the newspaper before anything 
else and maybe to the exclusion of 
anything else. 

But just as it is fair to say that the 
word “newspaper” is seldom literally 
accurate, so the word “reading” is 
for the most part a courtesy de- 
scription of what a newspaper de- 
mands of its clientele. The modern 
newspaper is in reality a topical 
magazine; the news is provided not 
so much with a view to giving in- 
formation as entertainment; it is 
intended less to illumine than to daz- 
zle. 


a serious view of their mission. They 
are sober, factual organs of limited 
circulation and considerable influ- 
ence. They do their best to observe 
Scott’s famous dictum that news is 
sacred, opinion is free. And yet one 
has only to examine simultaneous 
issues, of say, London and New York 
Times and Le Monde to be struck 
with their dissimilarity and even, 
on many occasions, with their dis- 
parity. Their record of the facts of 
an event or conference may well be 
much the same, though pressure of 
space makes this far from certain. 
Their estimate of trends, their inter- 
pretation of causes and motives, in- 
deed the whole character and spirit 
of their make-up will almost certain- 
ly be profoundly different one from 
the other. 

Reading or at any rate cultivating 
the newspaper is not, therefore, a 
trivial undertaking. The press today 
has a dominating influence for better 
or worse, on the quality of social 
life. At the very least, in the words 
of the P.E.P. (Political and Econom- 
ic Planning) Report, it is the main 
agenda-making body for the daily 
conversation of the population. This 
being so, the reader of the news- 


The daily press is full of raw material for classroom use in 
geography, history, current events, and civic affairs lessons. 
Learning to read the newspaper is often a part of the English 
course. Even the unhappily frequent street accident can help 
to bring home a lesson in safety. 


“By his company shall ye know 
him”: not only is this true of the 
news to be found in the press, it is 
also true of the form that the news 
takes. It explains the emphasis on 
the human angle, the emotional af- 
flatus, the over-dramatizations, that 
take one often so far from the hum- 
blest origins of the story. 

There are, of course, the “class” 
newspapers which are to be found in 
nearly every country and which take 


Boris Forp was formerly chief editor 
and director of the Bureau of Current 
Affairs London, later information officer 
at the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Board. He is now engaged in re- 
search. 
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paper does well to be alert and on 
his guard (which is not the same as 
being cynical). 

He needs to know what kind of a 
thing a newspaper, his newspaper, 
aims to be; how it comes into exist- 
ence every day, and what financial 
arrangements enable it to survive 
from year to year; he needs to 
understand the different character 
of its assorted ingredients, to distin- 
guish sharply between an editorial 
and a news-story and a_ feature- 
article (particularly when the paper 
itself tends to blur these distinc- 
tions); he needs to be able to 
tell a stunt from a cause, a thought 
from a wheeze, a fact from hearsay; 


he needs to be able to detect cant 
or sincerity, exploration or evasion, 
in the very style of the words used; 
particularly, for this is fundamental, 
he needs to be constantly alert to 
when he is being treated with re- 
spect or with condescension. 

It may be, of course, that the 
average person would rather give up 
reading the newspaper altogether 
than submit himself to so disciplined 
a regime. Assuming a less drastic 
reaction, however, it seems incon- 
testable that the regime ought to 
begin early rather than late. People 
make their first contact with the 
theoretically adult newspaper long 
before they are themselves adult: 
it lies about the house, it absorbs 
many hours per week of parental 
attention, it contains children’s fea- 
tures; and even the grown-up fea- 
tures are most often painfully 
intelligible, being written (accord- 
ing to the best prescription) for 
people with the mental age of 
twelve years. 

For these and other reasons, it is 
now generally accepted that the 
newspaper is an object for classroom 
appraisal. And the kind of work one 
has in mind is not the formal lesson 
or the set description, nor again is it 
the cautionary sermon; it is rather 
through analytical discussion, an- 
alytical in both the intellectual and 
the practical scissor-chopping senses, 
that the distinctions and contrasts 
and discriminations indicated above 
can be brought out. 


Of Chalk and Cheese 


Of all kinds of classroom material, 
the newspaper is the easiest to ob- 
tain and the most satisfying to de- 
stroy. This process of taking the 
paper apart can take various forms 
which will bring out the different 
aspects of the matter suggested 
earlier. To begin with, there is the 
question of what kind of thing a 
newspaper is, and here the most 
successful method is to work with 
one newspaper, preferably the most 
familiar. 

It is best, if possible, to have a 
few copies of the same issue; the 
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Nws Apart 


class can then break up into smaller 
groups, each with two copies (since 
the pages are printed on either side ) 
and with numerous scissors or paper- 
knives. The groups begin by cutting 
the paper up into its individual 
items and classifying them into 
separate piles; one pile of news 
stories, another of pictures, a third 
of advertisements, and so on. 

When they come to compare their 
bundles, the groups will find, in all 
probability, marked differences; the 
number of bundles per group and 
the items they included will vary, 
and in attempting to justify their 
classifications, to explain why one 
bundle contains all political matter, 
whatever its nature, or why another 
bundle lumps together crossword 
puzzles and cookery recipes—some- 
thing of the paper's diversity will 
become apparent. Also the groups 
will find themselves reading out and 
analyzing extracts, in order to decide 
their classification, which can be in- 
structive as well as amusing; (one 
recollects that reading out extracts 
from the newspaper in a flat in- 
credulous voice was one of Will 
Rogers’ most celebrated comic 
turns. ) 

Having dissected a single news- 
paper in this fashion, the groups go 
on to do the same with a number 
of different newspapers (for the 
same day, of course). Everyone 
knows, in a general way, that one 
paper is to another like classroom 
chalk to over-ripe cheese, but they 
may not have realized clearly that 
this difference is as much one of 
purpose as of content. The groups’ 
bundles will now differ in size and 
number, one paper giving more 
space to advertisements, and another 
more to pictures, etc., while a third 
may include features that are not 
found in the others. They will differ 
in literary style, in quality of paper, 
in size of type. And, most intriguing 
of all, their treatment of the same 
raw material will vary enormously; 
identical episodes will be found to 
have encouraged feats of Gar- 
gantuan imagination, and the lilies 
in one will be weeds in another. 
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Lesson on the Comic Page: “Uncle Ray’s Corner,” which appears daily on 


the comic page of the Nashville Tennessean, has won praise from teach- 
ers throughout Middle Tennessee. Social science teachers find it particularly 
useful, and advance schedules are sent to teachers in a number of schools. 
Above, Mrs. Mary Blazer of Hume-Fogg High School in Nashville discusses 
the column with two eleventh-grade students, Thelma Bumbalough and 
Willie Tucker, Jr. (Photograph through the courtesy of the Nashville Ten- 


nessean. ) 


What Interests the Editor? 

A later stage of this exercise, 
which can well include papers of 
different nationalities as well, is for 
the groups to try to arrange their 
bundles of contents into what would 
seem to be this or that editor’s scale 
of priorities. Which parts of his pa- 
per seem to interest the editor the 
most, and which interest him least? 
When the groups come to discuss 
these editorial contrasts (which 
they would do well to have sum- 
marized in some way ) they will learn 
a good deal about their newspaper’s 
view of its public, its sense of mis- 
sion, its relations with advertiser of 
party or some other lobby, for they 
will have to decide why kinds and 
items of news are treated by editors 
as being of such variable impor- 
tance and even why news as such 
is seemingly so inconsistent a prod- 
uct. 


In these ways, the chopping up of 
the daily paper proves a stimulating 
and instructive occupation. By this 
means one can learn empirically a 
great deal about the press as an in- 
stitution and about the technicalities 
of newspaper production and make- 
up. The essential queries and cau- 
tions raise themselves, and _ the 
groups soon discover the respects in 
which they can trust their news- 
papers and rely on their judgment. 
They will develop, unconsciously, a 
selective attitude to what they read 
and an ability to remember all the 
time that there may be another ver- 
sion of this story, even that the truth 
may lie elsewhere. They will have 
become, or be on the way to becom- 
ing, interested and critical, rather 
than indolent and naive, readers. 

Lest this kind of work should 
seem negative and merely destruc- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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ACCOUNT OVERDRAWN 
(Continued from page 8) 


of a woman teacher with a degree 
and the maximum amount of experi- 
ence. To make the game more diffi- 
cult, they might set up one that will 
work on $2,500 a year, the top 
salary of the 51 per cent. If an un- 
married teacher lives at home, con- 
tinuing semidependence on her 
parents, this salary will keep her 
very well. But if she lives away 
from home? And if she has de- 
pendents, as so many women teach- 
ers do? On second thought, this 
way of passing even a nice evening, 
much less a rainy one, is far too 
gloomy. 

Yet how many well-trained, ex- 
perienced teachers have to make 
such budgets and try their best to 
make them work? Unless the wor- 
ries and financial burdens of the 
teachers of Tennessee can be less- 
ened, the children of the state will 
continue to lose teachers to other 
states and to business and industry. 
The public must realize this fact and 
support the four-point legislative 
program. 





Teacher’s Bookshelf 


Each month THE TENNESSEE 
TeacueER will bring you information 
about new books. A number of libra- 
rians and teachers in the state will 
prepare for the use of the teachers 
annotated lists and brief reviews of 
some of the best of the current offer- 
ings. The reviews will be grouped 
according to various grade levels or 
special interests. 

The following books, annotated 
by Louris—E MEREDITH, supervisor of 
school libraries, State Department of 
Education, are suited for children 
in grades one through six, or for 
those whose reading ability is on this 
level. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 
READERS 


Big Indian and Litile Bear, by 
Harriett Evatt. Illustrated by the author. 
Bobbs, 1954. $1.25. Grades 1-2. Little 
Bear lives with big Indian and their 
days are filled with happiness. This 
refreshing story of a fierce Indian and 
a comical bear makes a delightfully 
humorous tale. 


Bubo, the Great Horned Owl, by 


John George. [Illustrated by Jean 
George. Dutton, 1954. $3.00. Grades 
5-8. Although Bubo and Black Talon, 
his mate, are the heroes, the story in- 
cludes many other forest creatures. Ex- 
cellent pictures. 


Corn Farm Boy, by Lois Lenski. II- 
lustrated by the author. Lippincott, 
1954. $3.00. Grades 4-7. Farm life as 
pictured by Lois Lenski, who visited 
Iowa in mid-summer, stayed in farm 
homes, and got her story directly from 
farm children and their families. Dick 
loves the farm animals and his father’s 
farm with its rolling fields of tall corn. 
He shares it all fully until he faces a 
complete change in his life, taking all 
the courage and strength he possesses. 


The Courage of Sarah Noble, by 
Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Scribner’s, 1954. $2.50. 
Grades 4-7. When Sarah Noble was 
eight years old, she went with her father 
into the wilds of Connecticut to cook 
for him while he built a house. This is 
a story of courage told simply and with 
feeling. 

The First Book of Conservation, 
by F. C. Smith. Pictures by Rene Mar- 
tin. Watts, 1954. $1.75. Grades 4-7. 
An informative and readable account of 
the interrelationships in nature. It tells 


RAND MALLY OFFERS YOU AComplete Graded Program for the Social Studies 


primary social studies readers 


histories for early elementary to 
junior high school pupils 


geographies for pupils from third 
grade to junior high school 


correlated history-geography 
in the new 


REPRESENTATIVES 


A. Dale Williams 
P. O. Box 2153 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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what happens when these relationships 
are upset, points out the results of man’s 
carelessness and exploitation of our nat- 
ural resources, outlines the work of 
conservationists and tells how the invid- 
ual can help. 


Little Red Rooster Learns to Crow, 
by May Justus. Whitman, 1954. $1.75. 
Grades 1-2. Little Red Rooster wants to 
make a noise like Big Red Rooster, but 
finds he cannot. He wanders over the 
farm trying to make noises like the 
turkeys, the geese, and the ducks. When 
he finally returns home, he finds that 
he can crow. The author lives at Tracy 
City, Tennessee. 


The Piebald Princess, by Joan Bal- 
four Payne. Ariel, 1954. $2.75. Grades 
3-6. A delightful tale about the little 
folk in a cranberry bog in Massa- 
chusetts in the early days. The author 
lives in Tennessee. 


Snow, by Thelma Harrington Bell. Il- 
lustrated by Corydon Bell. Viking, 
1954. $2.50. Grades 4-8. A beautiful 
book which describes snowflakes—the 
way in which they are formed, the 
types and sizes of snowflakes, how snow 
is helpful and dangerous to man. In 
addition, there is a discussion of frost, 
rime, glaze, sleet, and hail. 


I Saw The Sea Come In, by Alvin 
Tresselt. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
Lothrop, 1954. $2.00. Grades 1-2. A 
little boy explores the beach and finds 
all the treasures that children search 
for at the seashore. Roger Duvoisin’s 
illustrations in clear brilliant colors pic- 
ture the varying moods of a morning by 
the sea. 


The Thanksgiving Story, by Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Scribner’s, 1954. $2.50. Grades 3-6. The 
story of one family on the Mayflower, 
of their hardships on the voyage and 
during their first winter. Distinctive pic- 
tures by Helen Sewell have kept the 
spirit of the story. 


Tough Enough, by Ruth and Latrobe 
Carroll. Oxford, 1954. $2.75. Grades 
3-7. Tough Enough was Beanie Tatum’s 
dog. His mischief troubled Beanie and 
led to dramatic adventures. The Tatums 
live high in the Smoky Mountains, and 
the beautiful illustrations bring the 
soaring Smokies close to the reader. 


The Tough Winter, by Robert Law- 
son. Illustrated by the author. Viking, 
1954. $3.00. Grades 3-7. Another de- 
lightful story of the little animals of 
Rabbit Hill. Both children and _ their 
parents will find pleasure in reading the 
story about the little people who burrow 
and scamper about the hill. Perfect 
combination of story and Mr. Lawson’s 
beautiful drawings. 
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Winter Danger,by William O. Steele, 


Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 
1954. $2.50. Grades 4-8. Moving story 
of eleven-year-old Caje Amis and his 
frontier life experiences in the Tennessee 
region in the 1780's. The author lives 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Daybreak at Sampey Place, by 


Frances Fitzpatrick Wright. Illustrated 
by Margaret Ayer. Abingdon, 1954. 
$1.50. Grades 3-7. Another appealing 
story about Judy Jemison of the Old 
Sampey Place. Here is the suspense of 
planning a move from the farm home 
with all the excitement of preparation, 


and the big surprise that changes the 
family’s plans. The author lives at Gal- 
latin, Tennessee. 


Jeb and the Flying Jenny, by Dor- 


othea J. Snow. Illustrated by Joshua 
Tolford. Houghton, 1954. $2.00. Grades 
4-6. Jeb Davis’ family fussed because 
Jeb whittled useless play-pretties when 
he should have been working. The 
family was proud, however, when Jeb 
earned cash money helping Melchior 
Thoni, a Swiss woodcarver in Nashville, 
carve the wooden animals for a flying 
jenny or merry-go-round, and bought a 
jenny with his earnings. 
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Will YOU Fass? 





Prepare today so that your income will pass the “Living 
Requirements”’ test the day you retire. Standard’s new 
“Golden Years” policy makes it possible for you to 
supplement your retirement income at a guaranteed 
cost unbeatable by any life insurance company. 


IVE, die, or quit, you and your family 
will benefit most from Standard 
Life’s great new “Golden Years” Policy 
—the lowest premium retirement policy 
of its kind offered by any life insurance 
company in the world. It’s also unique 
in that the same premium and benefits 
are given to both male and female 
policyholders. 

If you live to age 65, you receive a 
handsome retirement income for life . . . 
or a sum of cash that shows an excel- 
lent return on your total premiums 
deposited. 

If death occurs prior to age 65 your 


beneficiary will receive the face amount. 
If circumstances force you to discon- 
tinue making premium deposits you 
have your choice of several attractive 
provisions that produce benefits for you. 

Issued in a minimum face amount of 
$10,000, which provides $100 a month 
lifetime income at age 65, this policy 
issued at age 35, for example, is avail- 
able at the unbelievably low rate of 
$32.40 a month. Other age levels are 
equally attractive. 

Get all the facts at once from your 
Standard Life agent ... or fill in the con- 
venient coupon below—and mail today. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA 


Washington Bivd. at Fall Creek 


Stanparp Lire Insurance Co., or INnb. 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Without obligation on my part, I desire more facts about your “Golden Years” policy 
and what it will do for me and my family. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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WHAT'S WITH THE ACE? 
(the ‘54 Model Teacher asks) 


And we answer proudly: THIS IS 
WITH THE ACE! 

It is one part of the Association for 
Childhood Education International, which 
is a nonprofit professional organization 
founded in 1892, made up of 71,815 
people deeply concerned with the edu- 
cation and well-being of children from 


These people attempt to encourage 
those who work with children to continue 
their professional growth . . . for who 
is prepared? 

They are concerned with school-home- 
community cooperation ... active cooper- 
ation. 

And this organization gives to the pub- 
lic the best information about children 
and what can be done for their welfare 
through the schools plus home and com- 








two to twelve years of age. munity cooperation. 


These 71,815 people promote desirable The ACEI has a headquarters office in 


conditions and practices in the schools Washington (1200 Fifteenth Street, 
. nursery through the elementary. N.W.) from which it: 








SCENICRUISER—A sensational 
new luxury bus, with raised 
observation deck, washroom, 
Air Suspension Ride. 


HIGHWAY TRAVELER—A mod- 
ern Air Suspension coach 
with panoramic picture win- 
dows and air conditioning. 


when you travel by Greyhound 
Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler ! 


Air Suspension Ride—is the secret 
shared by both these newest, smartest 
Greyhound coaches. Rubber-nylon air 
bellows replace conventional metal 
springs...the bus actually “floats” on 
columns of compressed air! 

By Scenicruiser or Highway Traveler, 
you also enjoy dramatic sightseeing 
through panoramic picture windows. 


e— a 4 
I FREE! ILLUSTRATED MAP—WITH TOUR FACTS ,; 
; Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake, Chicago 1, III. : 
1 for full-color Greyhound Tour map of America. ! 
' ! 
' Name —_ oe ! 
! t 
; Address ————- _ 4 ; 
; City & State ae 4 ee ee : 
! ! 
1 Send me special information on a tour to: nay ee ST-11-54 i 
! I 
G REYH O U N D. | 
! ! 
! © i 
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Assists local and state ACE groups with 
local enterprises 
Conducts an annual study conference 
Offers an individual information service 
Maintains committees and consultants to 
study and report on current educa- 
tional affairs 
Cooperates with national and interna- 
tional organizations and with federal 
agencies 
Provides avenues for giving and receiv- 
ing help with problems affecting chil- 
dren 
Publishes its famous builetins and 
the monthly magazine, Childhood Edu- 
cation, which brings you each month of 
the school year the knowledge and ex- 
perience of hundreds of others working 
daily with children from two to twelve. 
The 1954-1955 issues of Childhood Ed- 
ucation will have two sections. One will 
deal with specific areas of the child’s life 
at school and home, such as reading, 
independent work periods, homework, 
music and dance, oral and written expres- 
sion, science, arithmetic, audio-visual 
materials, and physical education. The 
other section will deal with articles on the 
theme, “What Are Children Learning?” 


September: “What Are Children Learn- 
ing?” 

October: “What Are Children Learn- 
ing When Planning Is 
Based on Values?” 


November: “What Are Children Learn- 
ing Through Celebrations 
and Special Days?” 


December: “How Do Children Build 


Concepts?” 


January: “What Is Meant by Continui- 

ty of Learning?” 

February: “What Are Children Learn- 

ing Through Discipline?” 

March: “What Are Children Learning 

that Will Help Them Live 
in Today’s World?” 

April: “Place and Space for Good Liv- 

ing” 

May: “How Shall We Share What We 

Know About Children’s 
Learnings?” 

There’s a new bulletin... 

To help teachers, librarians and parents 
when asked to recommend or select for 
purchase books of outstanding merit, the 
ACEI has compiled and published for 
many years a Bibliography of Books for 
Children. 


And . . . we answer proudly: all these 
things, because these people . . . the ACEI, 
respect the little child. AND THAT'S 
WITH THE ACE!—Alice M. Kousser. 
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THE DAILY NEWS 
(Continued from page 17) 


tive (though that would be the 
teacher’s fault, and not the fault of 
the method ), it should be added that 
this work should be accompanied by 
the class assembling its own wall- 
newspapers from its many piles and 
bundles. This will be a genuine 
cross-section of the press, taking re- 
ports and features on the same topic, 
contrasting similar kinds of story 
and this is not in a mood of superior 
cynicism but in order to put together 
a more rounded version of the facts. 

At the same time, the class may 
care to set its thoughts in order by 
working out a blueprint of its own 
ideal newspaper or journal (for just 
the same kind of work can be car- 
ried out on weeklies as well as 
dailies). What should it contain, 
and in what proportions? To whom 
should it appeal, and how? A test 
of the earlier analytical work would 
be an ability to give responsible an- 
swers to these constructive problems. 

But here a word of warning is 
needed. Many schools produce their 
own newspapers, setting up edi- 
torial offices and enrolling reporters 
who rapidly become the curse of 
everyone's lives. This kind of activity 
is valuable so long as it does not be- 
come a mere aping of the less at- 
tractive features of the newspaper 
business. Much that goes into a pa- 
per had better be left out; in tone, 
appeal, language, and moral assump- 
tions, it is reprehensible or at least 
trifling. Juvenile reproductions of 
such features as these are no part of 
an educational process, and are sim- 
ply an encouragement (yet one 
more) to vulgarity and irresponsi- 
bility. 

For the business of the world’s 
news is a serious matter that vitally 
affects the minds of men. It is said 
that we get the press as well as the 
government that we deserve. What- 
ever may be our deserts, however, 
we undoubtedly need the best to- 
day. 
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If it is a@ position in the Midwest, West or 
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How this skilled backstage crew helps 
the railroads give a smooth performance 





The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner . . . the engineer who 
“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . . . and the men in freight 
yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 
and switches have fascinating jobs. But backstage, in railway offices and 
stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 


challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 
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There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 





_ _ 


Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 
employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets— anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 












The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on 
the line. 
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And these are only a few of the thou- 
sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


' mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 15. 
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It isn’t a part of any school curriculum, but your students 
look to you for help in choosing the careers they follow after they 


pass from your classrooms. And you always give that help 


proudly and well. 


Since truck transportation employs one out of every ten 
people in the United States, the Tennessee Motor Transport 
Association sincerely desires to acquaint you, and through you, 
the youth of Tennessee, with the many career opportunities 
offered by the industry. 


A completely factual and interesting book!et, “Your Future in 
Motor Transportation,” is available to any Tennessee teacher 
through this Association. So is full information concerning the 
17 motor transportation scholarships open to undergraduates and 
graduate students at the University of Tennessee. This Associa- 
tion and the individual transport companies in the state have 
cooperated with the University in building America’s leading 
School of Motor Transportation, and sincerely desire that Ten- 
nessee youth take full advantage of the unique educational oppor- 
tunity which is available there. 


Just write to 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. e Nashville, Tenn. 
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TEA Members 


Two Presidents 


J. C. Huckaba, 
who is beginning 
his second year as 
principal of Jack- 
son High School, 
became the presi- 
dent of the West- 
ern Section of the 
Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 
at the meeting in 








the WTEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee for three years. 

Mr. Huckaba has long been known 
in state educational circles. He has 
had thirty-one years of experience as a 
principal of elementary and _ high 
schools in West Tennessee and is a 
member of the Tennesse State Text- 
book Comission. He belongs to the 
Jackson City Teachers Association, 
WTEA, TEA, and NEA, the Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association, the 
Tennessee Secondary School Principals 
Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
Mr. Huckaba has the B.A. degree from 
Union University, M.A. from Peabody 
College. 

The hard-working principal of Jack- 
son High School finds time to take an 
active part in community life. He is a 
member of the First Baptist Church, 
the Rotary Club, and the B.P.O.E. 
Lodge of Jackson. 


When Woodrow 
Piper became su- 
perintendent of 
schools in Smith 
County in 1948, 
there were sixty- 
two schools in the 
county, most of 
them one-teacher 
schools. Today, 
there are twenty- 
eight, and three- 
fourths of the 
three thousand 
children in the 
county are now 
attending consolidated schools in new, 
modern school buildings. This improve- 
ment in the school system of his native 
county, with the increase and improve- 
ment in the transportation system, the 
new president of MTEA considers his 
greatest achievement. 

Mr. Piper taught first in Smith 
County, where he had attended gram- 
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mar school and high school, and his 
wife, Carolyn Ford Piper, is a native of 


Smith County also. But his education, 
employment, and army service took him 
to many other places before he returned 
as superintendent. He earned the B.S. 
degree in business administration from 
T.P.I., did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and taught in 
Erwin, Kingsport, and Johnson City. 
He lived in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida in addition to Tennessee, and 
during his two years in the Army, in 
a number of other places. 

Mr. Piper is a member of the Car- 
thage Rotary Club, the American 
Legion, is a steward in the Carthage 
Methodist Church. He likes to play 
checkers, work in his garden, and “just 
talk and mix with people.” As busy as 
he is, he saves some time each day to 
spend with his two children, Woodrow, 
Jr., fourteen, who is a freshman in high 
school, and Patsy, eight. 


The Secretaries 


The secretaries of the three sections 
of TEA are responsible each year for 
bringing together the material that 
goes into programs for the sectional 
meetings. It is a hard, time-consuming 
job; their part is to jog the memories 
of sectional chairmen, write numerous 
letters, supply last-minute changes and 
missing information, answer all the 
questions, and bear all the annoyances 
that are a necessary part of any en- 
terprise that involves so many people 
and so many different groups. They 
have done the job well year after year, 
and in recognition of their hard work 
and unfailing courtesy, they are pre- 
sented here to members who do not 
know them and reintroduced to those 
who do.—KEditor’s Note 


In point of service, Dean N. C. Beas- 
ley of Middle Tennessee State College 
is also dean of the secretaries. Since 
the Middle Section of TEA was reor- 
ganized in 1933 he has been secretary 
of the organization. 

When Dean Beasley came to Middle 
Tennessee State College as dean and 
registrar, the school numbered approxi- 
mately 350 students; today, the en- 
rollment is about 1600. After nineteen 
years, Dean Beasley was made dean 
of the college; this September he be- 
came dean of admissions and records. 
He approves the slow and _ steady 
growth of the college, is proud of its 
faculty and the improvements that have 
been made in facilities through the 
years. 

Dean Beasley is almost always a very 
busy man, attending to his business at 
the coilege and taking part in the or- 
ganizations of which he is a leader. He 
belongs to the Kiwanis Club, is a past 
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commander of the American Legion, is 
a lay leader in the Methodist Church, 
and is on the board of directors of the 
Farm Bureau. The hours that he can 
call his own he spends quietly, at vege- 
table and flower gardening, and raising 
Tennessee Walking Horses on his farm 
near Murfreesboro. 


Enoch L. Mitchell’s special interest 
is the history of the South, and he is 
never so happy as when his duties 
permit him to continue his original re- 
search on the Civil War, particularly on 
Tennessee’s role in the struggle. 


A native of West Tennessee, Profes- 
sor Mitchell began his teaching career 
in the public schools. He was superin- 
tendent of schools in Fayette County, 
became a member of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in the schoolhouse 
planning division, was later regional 
high school supervisor for West Ten- 
nessee. 


A professor of history at Memphis 
State College, he has for a number of 
years been head of the Department of 
History, combining with his academic 
duties his activities as executive secre- 
tary of the Western Section. 








The groping mind of the growing youngster is 
persuasively moved from his world of fiction to 
a sustained interest in the factual worid about 
him. Each volume in the series is alive with color 
illustrations, has a broad interest level, con- 
trolled primary vocabulary and oversized type. 


NEW TRUE BOOK TITLES FOR 1954 
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the true book ot 


| TREES by Podendorf 








the trae book ct 


HEALTH by Haynes 


with the 





BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN FICTION and FACT 






boot: 





trae 1Pprme 


from Childrens Press 


for young readers from 6 to 9 
* 


$4900 


each clothbound reinforced 


48 pp. 7% x 8% 
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AFRICAN ANIMALS by Purcell 


the true book ct 


INDIANS by Martini 





the true book cot 
INSECTS by Podendorf 
the true book cot 





SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS by Podendorf 
* 


ESTABLISHED TRUE BOOK FAVORITES 


the true book of PEBBLES and SHELLS 
by Podendorf 
the true book of MOON, SUN and STARS 
by Lewellen 
the true book of PETS 
by Podendorf . 
the true book of POLICEMEN and FIREMEN 
by Miner 
the true book of FARM ANIMALS 
by Lewellen 
the true book of BIRDS WE KNOW 
by Friskey 
the true book of LITTLE ESKIMOS 
by Copeland 
the true book of TOYS AT WORK 
by Lewellen 
the true book of HONEYBEES 
by Lewellen 
the true book of PLANTS WE KNOW 
by Miner 
the true book of AIR AROUND US 
by Friskey 
the true book of ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 
by Erickson 
All True Books prepared under the direction of 
Illa Podendorf, Ceiees School, University of 
Chicago. 
Teachers’ Activity Unit for True Book Series 
‘ea ‘ 
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“4: Childrens Press 


nw” Jackson & Racine, Chicage 7, iit. 
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with Neur 
BIG Size 
CRAYOLA’ 
Caoyon 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 







things 





A Nature-Study Game can be 
made in class by putting different 
kinds of leaves under thin paper. 
Rub over the surface with the 
side of an unwrapped stick of 
CRAYOLA. The game is to guess 
the name of the plant or tree. 
Regular size CRAYOLA comes in 
boxes of 8 to 48 different colors, 
extra large size in 8 to 24 colors. 
For FREE Crayola-Craft book- 
let, write Dept. ST11. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 














The Esso Standard Oil Company has 
prepared a picture map for classroom 
use by teachers. Copies for distribution 
in limited quantities may be secured 
without cost by educators in the states 
of Tennessee and Arkansas by writing 
to the Public 
Esso 


Union Avenue, Memphis 1, Tennessee. 


PICTURE MAP 


Relations Department, 


Standard Oil Company, 1211 





Dr. Mack P. Davis, chairman of the 
Department of Education of East Ten- 
nessee State College, where he also di- 
rects the campus Laboratory School, 
has been secretary of ETEA since 1948. 
Dr. Davis is a native of Knox County, 
attended Carson-Newman College, re- 
ceived the B.A. degree, earned the 
M.Ed. and D.Ed. from the University of 
Tennessee. Before joining the faculty 
of E.T.S.C., he was principal of three 
Knox County elementary schools and 
supervisor of instruction in Knox 
County. From 1943-1945 he served in 
the U.S. Navy. 


Dr. Davis is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, of 
the Tennessee Board of Directors, the 
National Beta Club, Rotary Interna- 
tional and the Central Baptist Church 
of Johnson City. He is listed in Who’s 
Who in American Education. 


In the West 


Edward B. Eller is the new regional 
supervisor of instruction for West Ten- 
nessee, with headquarters at Memphis 
State College. Before he became an 
administrator, Mr. Eller was a band 
director in schools in Alabama and 
South Fulton, Tennessee. 


Mr. Eller became widely known for 


the excellence of his work as chairman 
of the West Tennessee Principals Study 
Council and of the Tennessee Principals 
Study Council. Last December he was 
appointed to the Tennessee Secondary 
School Committee of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The new supervisor was born in 
Spencer, North Carolina, earned his 
B.A. degree at Erskine College, Due 
West, South Carolina, his M.A. at Pea- 
body College, where he was a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. He teaches a 
college Bible class and attends the 
Methodist church. Mr. and Mrs. Eller 
(formerly Helen Curry, of Troy) have 
two children, Carolyn Elizabeth. twelve, 
and Edward B. Eller, Jr., ten. 


In Print 


To Principal Robert Neil of Clemons 
School, Nashville, go congratulations 
for the reprinting of his prize-winning 
talk, “I Love to Teach,” which appeared 
in the Congressional Record and 
The Tennessee Teacher last spring, in 
North Carolina Education (Sept., 1954), 


under the title “When School Bells 
Ring.” 
A vignette, “Dianne,” written by 


Robert Neil, is printed in the October 
NEA Journal. 
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grades 1-6 


eee eee 


the classroom 


grades 7-8 


authors and selections. 


OWN (8). 


Philadelphia 








Chicago 


New readers for grades 1-8...... 


The TIME TO READ Series 


BERNICE E. LEARY—E. C. REICHERT— 
MARY K. REELY 


extended-interest reading to lead the child from 
to wider 
FRIENDS (1) SKIPPING ALONG (2) FINDING FAVOR- 
ITES (3) HELPING OTHERS (4) SAILING AHEAD (5) 
MOVING FORWARD (6). 


The READING FOR LIFE Series 


WILLIAM R. WOOD—FRANK F. BRIGHT 


. . an all-new series of literary readers featuring modern 
LOOKING AHEAD (7) ON YOUR 
Teacher’s Manuals 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by J. MINOR STUART, Dickson 


by 


library reading. MAKING 


Teacher’s Manuals 


by 


Atlanta Dallas Toronto 
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Yours for the Asking 


No requests from children, please. Our 
advertisers prefer to send their material 
to teachers or administrators only. You 
will save time by writing directly to the 


advertisers. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in ordering several 
items. 


2. Posture Posters. Set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company ) 


9. Catalog. Well-illustrated catalogs on 
auditorium seating; laboratory equip- 
ment; church furniture; classroom 
furniture and laboratory furniture. 
Indicate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company ) 


31. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes a 
9-page booklet, “How to See America,” 
which gives the historical background 
of bus travel and how to take a bus 
trip. Both the novice and the sea- 
soned traveler will like this. Booklet 
also includes one page of study outline 
on bus travel. (Greyhound Lines ) 


48. New 1954-55 Catalog. Twenty-four 
pages of films and filmstrips suitable 
for classroom use in varied subject 
areas. Many are directly correlated 
with standard school texts; others 
provide valuable supplemental ma- 
terial in social studies. Also available: 
brochures giving full descriptions of 
these films; stills and leaders’ guides 
available on many films. (McGraw- 
Hill’s Text-Film Department ) 


49. Train and Engine Books for Children. 
A new and revised edition of a 
bibliography dealing exclusively with 
books for children below fourth grade. 
( Association of American Railroads ) 


50. The Art of Tempola-Craft. Instruc- 
tions for using this method, which is a 
combination of crayola, wax crayon, 
and Artistia Tempera or water color. 
It provides a brilliant design on a 
contrasting ground. (Binney & Smith) 


51. New 1954-55 Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films’ 16-page Silver Jubilee 
Filmstrip Catalog, describing 54 film- 
strip series, including over 350 sepa- 
rate filmstrip stories and covering 
virtually every basic curriculum area. 


53. Teachers’ Activity Units for True 
Book Series available upon request. 
Of especial interest to teachers of 
grades 1 through 3. (Children’s Press ) 
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USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send ine the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


2 9 31 48 


49 50 51 53 




















Name 

Subject Grade 

School Name 

School Address 

City Tennessee 
Enrollment: _— Boys Girls 











A HAPPY HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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per Readian 


How the beloved old poem “‘’Twas The Night Before Christmas” was 
successfully brought to life by 4th graders of Nibley Park School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Told here by their teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading made it possible for 
whole class to take part. Chorus was 
grouped into higher and lower pitched 
readers and according to reciting 
speed. This arrangement worked 
nicely; voices blended well. Class 
chose “‘Night Before Christmas.” 

We practiced with Fred Waring’s record of the 
poem. The singing aided children in sensing 
the rhythm and helped them in interpreta- 


tion. Once spirit was captured, they developed 
idea naturally, themselves. 


Pantomimers were sleeping children in 
pajamas and large flannel night- 
gown, Ma in her kerchief, Pa in his 


how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


cap, 2 sugar plums dancing prettily, 
moon, small boy dressed as mouse. 
All of these appeared on the stage 
when mentioned by the chorus. 


St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival some 
of chorus rattled castanets and noise makers 
for clattering hooves (with increasing volume). 
St. Nick bounded on stage suddenly, came 
quickly down steps to audience, distributing 
lollipops to awe-struck, delighted children. 


Class wanted sleigh and deer to actually fly. 
Some boys cut these from cardboard and 
strung together by black thread. 2 boys be- 
hind curtain on either side of stage (after 
considerable practice) pulled sleigh and deer 
in mid air across stage. 
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A POWERFUL AGENT 


(Continued from page 15) 


Here are a few of the several word 
families that we have worked out 
and found profitable: 


The Beginning Family 
genesis—the beginning of anything; the 
first book of the Old Testament, 
giving an account of the crea- 
tion of the universe. 
initial—first; as, the initial game of the 
season. 
primeval—belonging to the first ages; 


as, “This is the forest primeval.” 


primitive—associated with beginnings 
or origins; as, primitive man. 

aboriginal—first, no known predecessor; 
as, the aboriginal tribes of 

America. 
incipient—beginning; as, incipient light 

of day. 
novice—a beginner. 
tyro—a beginner. 
neophyte—a_ beginner. 
rookie (slang?)—any beginner. 

The Counting Family 
decade—a period of ten years. 
score—twenty. Famous uses: at the be- 

ginning of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address; Psalms 90:10; A. E. 


Housman’s “Loveliest of Trees.” 





-— Yeal-0-Lan. 


i¢ best for us... 


ASSURES A SLIP-RESISTANT FINISH... DOES NOT SCUFF!” 


**SEAL-O-SAN assures a slip-resistant finish 


Oda Cafe 


for our gym floors—one that does not readily 


mark or scuff. Not only is the Seal-O-San surface 
beautiful and glossy, but is easy to keep that way. 
It has reduced our application and maintenance 
costs, and assures protection,” writes Mr. Acker. 

If your gym is the scene of many school ac- 
tivities as well as gym classes and basketball 
games, you'll find Seal-O-San the ideal finish for 
the floor. When you refinish, try Seal-O-San. 





Odessa Independent 
School, Odessa, Texas 


Seal-O-San. 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. Huntington, Indiana = Toronto, Canada | 


Director of 

Building Maintenance 
Odessa Public Schools 
Odessa, Texas 











FREE FOLDER 


Holmes Johnston, Representative 
2248 West Castleman Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone 9-3928 


fortnight—literally fourteen nights; two 
weeks. 

century—a period of one hundred years. 

aeon—thousands and thousands of years. 

myriad—countless. 

solo—one. 

duet—two. 

trio—three. 

quartet—four. 


The Large Family 
huge—very large. 
gigantic—large like a giant. 
mammoth—a huge extinct elephant; 

very large; as, the Mammoth 

Cave in Kentucky. 
colossal—huge; gigantic. 
titan—in Greek mythology a race of 

giant deities; any person or 

thing of great size or power. 
leviathan—a large sea animal spoken of 
in the Bible; anything huge 
formidable of its kind. 
behemoth—a large land animal de- 
scribed in the book of Job; 
hence, any huge animal. 

Every teacher can make his own 
list of “word families,” which can 
be as simple or as complex as the 
abilities of the students demand. The 
students, too, can be encouraged to 
make lists of their own. They can 
be taught to take pride in their 
knowledge of words and in their 
ability to use them. 

In many schools the teaching of 
vocabulary has long been regarded 
as the special preserve of the Eng- 
lish teacher. When the teachers of 
the various subjects feel responsible 
for encouraging the study of words, 
the effects are quickly discernible 
in the quality of work done through- 
out the school. The method of 
related word study described lends 
itself well to all the subjects. 
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do na JECTION SCREENS 











Find out TODAY 


about remarkable new developments in 
projection screens: new reflection surfaces 
that noticeably improve clarity, brilliance 
and color reproduction; new screens for 
lighted room projection where room dark- 
ening is impractical; new mechanical fea- 
tures for greater ease of setting up. 


Write today for FREE brochure 
giving full details on complete line of 
modern Radiant Screens for school—also 
for free sample of amazing new “Vyna- 
Flect” Screen fabric that works wonders 
with all projected pictures. 


\NAcb ese, 
RADIANT Mfg. Corporation 
fae iN 
“World’s Largest Manufacturers of Projection Screens” 


1238 S. TALMAN AVE. ® CHICAGO 8, ILL. 














An Outstandingly Successful Reading 
Program for Grades One through Twelve 





Betts Basic Readers 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


Grades One through Six 


The Mastery of Reading 
Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


Grades Seven through Twelve 


This outstanding reading series provides all the 
materials needed to teach every child to read... 
and it makes the complex job of teaching reading 
easier for the busy teacher. Each story is a 
charming literary creation by a top-flight juvenile 
writer. Each language learning is controlled just 
as carefully as vocabulary. 
Story Books—Study Books—Teacher’s Guide Books 


Because knowing how to read is the keystone of 
reading enjoyment, reading skills are a major 
point of emphasis in this exciting series. Reading 
helps in the Story Books are supplemented by a 
thorough reading program in the Study Books. 
Each selection was tested for pupil interest and 
for sound literary content. 


Textbooks—Study Books (Grades 7-9)—Teacher’s 
Guide Books 


Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








American Book Company -« 
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Experience is the best teacher, it is 
| said, but a dear one, so a wise learner 
| will profit from the experience of others. 
| Certain motion pictures, in a repertoire 
| growing bigger and better, re-create and 
interpret experience, to help widen in- 
dividual understandings and show personal 




















































A BANNER YEAR FOR 


EB FILMSTRIPS! 


* Along with the unparalleled pro- 
duction of over 50 significant new Sil- 
ver Jubilee EBF sound films, the pro- 
duction staff of the world’s pioneer 
producer of audio-visual materials con- 
tinues leadership in Filmstrips with 
the completion or imminent release of 
11 new EB Filmstrip series —a total 
of 65 separate filmstrips — nearly all 
in glowing color! Designed to vitalize 
and enrich the learning experience of 
pupils in such curriculum areas as So- 
cial Studies, Language Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science and Fine Arts, the fol- 
lowing EB Filmstrips are now ready 
or about to be released: 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Transporta- 
tion and Shelter: cach a series of 6 in 
color, for primary grades. Man and 
His Fight for Freedom: the story of 
man’s untiring struggle for freedom 
told in a discussion-provoking colorful 
series of 8 filmstrips with =Sj= 
accompanying essays writ-==¢F 
ten by the collaborator, =e 
Ralph E. Turner, Ph.D., ; 
Yale University. For adult groups, col- 
lege world history and high school use. 
LANGUAGE ARTS & LITERA- 
TURE — Stories From Shakespeare 
and American Poets (high school), 
Constructing Reports (middle 
grades), and Pet Stories (primary): 
each a series of 6 in color. Christmas 
Through the Ages: a single filmstrip 
in beautiful color telling the story of 
the origins of our Christmas tradition. 
SCIENCE — Science at Work: dy- 
namically covers 6 basic science areas 
for middle grades — in color. 
FINE ARTS— Art in Our Class- 
room (primary grades) and Great 
Composers (junior and high school), 
each a series of 6 in color, each unique 
and stimulating in their respective 
fields of art and music appreciation. 
* 


* * 
A new 1954-55 EBF 16 page FILM- 
STRIP CATALOG describing all EB 
Filmstrips is now available. For your 
copy and to preview or purchase these 
important new Filmstrips — contact 
your EBF Representative: 
William W. Hicks 
P. O. Box 1026 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ENCYCLOP£DIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


relationships—a_ persons’ relation to him- 

self, to his family, his friends, his work, 

his beliefs. In a matter of minutes a 

school class may share in common a 
| film experience, using its incidents for 
| reference to consider and discuss, to 
| bring a problem “close home.” 

Such “film-experiences” in many ways 
may not equal real-life ordeals, but they 
have the advantage of being controlled. 

| Such films need to be most carefully 
selected and should of course always 
reflect good taste. 

The possibility of identification must 
be high, as it tends to become when the 
people in the film are in as many ways 
as feasible similar to the viewers, and the 
problem is already or potentially shared 
and felt. Handling the problem in the 
film should be comprehensible and with- 
in the pattern of values shared by your 
group but not necessarily entirely re- 
flecting the group’s values, else how could 
the film help stimulate learning? 

Many film producers give these “prob- 
lem-posers” an “open” ending, leaving 
solutions to further exploration by the 
With this type of film some 
follow-up activity is imperative, and the 
very least one can do is to invoke lively 





viewers. 


discussion. 

For primary grades, The Golden Rule: 
A Lesson for Beginners (10 min., color, 
Coronet) and How Quiet Helps at School 
(10 min., color, Coronet) are new in a 
series to help these little people think 
and develop their own ideas of appropriate 
conduct in and out of school. Some 
others similar are: Taking Care of Things, 
Courtesy for Beginners, and Ways to 
Settle Disputes (10 min. each, Coronet). 
Respect for Property (10 min., color also, 
Coronet), a typical new film for upper 
elementary and junior high, emphasizes 
responsibility for public property as well 
as that of other people. In addition to 
showing why the Golden Rule works best 





these and others in guidance series. 





1150 Wilmette Ave Wilmette. |I| 
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| Audio-Visual Aids 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
| Audio-Visual Consultant 
| Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


it shows the gang making restitution for 
damage done. By the same producers, 
others for teen-agers include: Overcoming 
Fear, Overcoming Worry, Make Your 
Own Decisions, and Understanding Your 
Ideals. 

Are Manners Important? (10 min., 
EBF) asks a new film as it presents 
Mickey, who thinks manners are just for 
grown-ups or might make him a sissy. He 
finds that his lack of true consideration 
for others makes him most uncomfortable. 
For upper elementary and junior high, 
as are such others as Don’t Be Afraid and 
Don’t Get Angry by the same producers. 

Newest in the “Discussion Problems 
Series” by Young America Films is The 
Griper. As in The Bully, The Show-Off, 
The Outsider, and The _ Procrastinator 
(each 10 min.), negative qualities are 
pointed out and several constructive sug- 
gestions presented for the viewers to 
consider. In The Griper a tricky photo- 
graphic device— a translucent conscience 
for George—tells part of the story. This 
series selects things which really bother 
the pre-teens and the teens, and puts 
them out in the open where knowledge and 
frankness may disperse them. 

Another type of preadolescent and 
adolescent concern is met by such films as 
Story of Menstruation (15 min., Medical 
Arts Prod.). Both films share the aim of 
advertising products while explaining 
scientifically a normal physical and _psy- 
chological function. It is well to have 
endorsement of films of this type by local 
impartial professional groups, such as 
boards of health or medical organizations, 
to help ensure your showing a wide ac- 
ceptance and a favorable interpretation. 

New for senior high and college con- 
sideration is the McGraw-Hill set of 
three films based on the text Psychology 
for Living, by Sorenson & Malm: Facing 
Reality (12 min., recognizing defense 
mechanisms), Habit Patterns (15 min., 
showing that you can improve your ways), 
and Successful Scholarship (10 min., 
methods to improve schoolwork accom- 
plishments). Real-life examples make 
specific the concepts explained by the nar- 
trator and the text. 


Your inquiry to the producers listed below will bring you their catalogs listing 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Street, Wilmette, Illinois 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York 
Medical Arts Productions, 414 Mason Street, San Francisco 2, California | 
McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York | 
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MEETINGS 


November 5, 6, Southeastern Regional Conference, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee 


November 23-27, Annual Meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


November 25-27, Annual Meeting, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Lincoln and Claypool Hotels, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana 


December 5-8, Annual Meeting, Superintendents’ Study 
Council, Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


December 27-29, Fifteenth Christmas Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 


December 27-29, Annual Convention, Modern Language 
Association of America, Statler Hotel, New York City 


December 28-30, National Meeting, Speech Association 
of America, Chicago, Illinois 


December 28-30, Annual Meeting, National Business 
Teachers Association, Chicago, Illinois 
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ENRICHMENT 


to read with a minimum 
amount of guidance, and 
the fast reader indepen- 
dently. 


primer UNDER’ THE 
APPLE TREE—primer 


In press: 


OPEN THE GATE— 


READERS CURTIS-MALLINSON: 

This new feature of the SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE 

Ginn Basic series, the 

Ginn Enrichment Readers, A handsomely illustrated text, with many devices to assure reading 
provides additional read- comprehension. 

ing material which the 

slow learner will be able CURTIS-URBAN: 


BIOLOGY IN DAILY LIFE 
An up-to-date text which teaches fundamentals thoroughly. 


Ns ine Sie~-gne- BLACKWOOD-HERRON-KELLY: 
HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 


Standard course that makes effective use of solved problems. 


first reader Workbook with tests and Manual 
available for each 





165 Luckie Street, N. W. 








GINN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3, Georgia Represented by: Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 
and John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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“Chis new 
book-of-the-ycars has thé 
most of the most... 


. +. most pages, most logic, most pictures, most 
readability, and most utility,” says Educational 
Screen Magazine. For years the standard work 
in its field, Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching has now been issued in a com- 
pletely new and enlarged edition, representing 
not just a revision of the original book, but “a 
thoroughgoing rethinking of the entire audio- 
visual field.” 

Among the distinctive features of the Re- 
vision are its 49 full-color plates, 41 of them 
part of a pioneering new chapter on “Color as 
an Aid in Teaching”; four other new chapters; 
400 drawings and photographs; and extensive 
lists of sources of supply. ($6.25) 


MAKING and USING 
CLASSROOM SCIENCE MATERIALS 
in the Elementary School 








The thorough descriptions and easy-to-follow 
illustrations in this new book, by Glenn Blough 
and Marjorie H. Campbell, enable even the 
teacher with little or no training in science to 
construct equipment and apparatus and to per- 


form effective experiments and demonstrations, 
($2.75) 


MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION 
for the Elementary-School Teacher 


Because they regard the classroom teacher as | 
the most important person in the evaluative | 
process, the authors of this new book—T. L, 
Torgerson and Georgia S. Adams—treat 
measurement and evaluation as integral parts 
of classroom teaching—not as a set of tech- 
niques to be applied to critical situations by 
specialists. A wide variety of techniques is 
presented—informal as well as formal, pre- 
ventive as well as corrective. ($4.90) 


DISPLAY for LEARNING 


This completely practical text, by Marjorie 
East, shows how visual teaching materials can 
be prepared simply and inexpensively and used 
effectively in the classroom. ($3.00) 


Write for Complete Catalogue 


Che Dryden Press 


31 W. 54th St. New York [9 ° 
380 





WHITNEY FOUNDATION 
OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


The John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion offers scholarships to teachers 
of certain states including Tennessee 
for the year 1955-1956. The awards 
will include full salary, tuition, and 
transportation. 

The candidates must: (1) be 
teaching in Tennessee; (2) be be- 
tween the ages of thirty and forty- 
five; (3) have at least five years of 
high school teaching experience. 

All applicants are nominated by 








the local superintendent of schools 
or other school official who is in a 
position to help plan a_ proposed 
program of graduate study. 





A group of comic book publishers 
have appointed New York Magi- 
strate Charles F. Murphy to serve as 
an industry-wide czar to enforce a 
new code of ethics banning horror 
and terror comics. The new group, 
known as the Comics Magazine As- 
sociation of America represents 
twenty-four of the nation’s twenty- 
seven comic magazine publishers. 








superior 


nit tables and chairs 
by Southern Desk Company 


For that modern touch here is a combinatio: 


durable P lished al inum 





n of the beauty of wood with graceful and 
. to achieve distinction and adaptability in classroom 


seating. Also available in wh-weed construction. 


Constant supervision and completely integrated operation assure uniform high quality 
of construction and finish of all Southern Desk Company lines of institutional furni- 


ture, which include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 
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EXPLORING THE INDUSTRIES 
Completely Revised Worktext by Chris H. Groneman 

This Worktext for the laboratory of industries or general 
shop courses covers drawing and planning, woods, 
metals, and electricity. Each division is complete and in- 
cludes detailed material on tools, processes, and 
problems. More than 500 illustrative sketches, photographs, 
and drawings. Easily understood by either junior or 
senior high school students in the first year of industrial 
arts. List, 96c; Net, 72c 


MODERN WOODWORK 

Completely New Worktext by Ralph Jackson Vernon 
Designed to teach processes in the up-to-date industrial arts 
waulenbebline shop or laboratory, this book includes 
information on hand and machine woodwork, wood 
finishing, and upholstery. List, 96c; Net, 72c 


MODERN METALWORK 

Completely New Worktext by Everett R. Glazener 

A comprehensive guide for the general metalworking 
program, including manipulative skills and information 
on bench metal, ornamental iron, sheet metal, art metal, 
machine shop, forging, and welding, plus information 

on four other metal areas. List, 96c; Net, 72c 


All Worktexts include textual and manual-type material, 
project suggestions, discussion problems, questions, and 

loose-leaf objective tests. Other books in the series 
are in preparation. Write for Complete Information. 


me Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS» AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Jack Brent—State Representative 
















There's nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping 
compound for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and 
sweep it off. SWAX cleans 
and polishes in one oper- 
ation. There’s no sand or 


grit in SWAX—so it won't 
scratch or hurt waxed floors. 
A little SWAX goes a long 
way. Order from 











CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 























ARE YOUR READERS 
FULL OF BLANK PAGES? 
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Educational Consultants: 


Louise G. Bail 





1) They will have a feeling of accomplishment 
at being able to figure out new words for 
themselves—not a lost feeling when mem- 
orization fails... . 


2) The stories, poems, riddles and articles in 
the McKee readers are so full of human in- 
terest, at every grade level, that youngsters 
want to go right on reading... . 


Tennessee Representative: 
ey James T. Richardson 


Marion E. Kerns 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


441 W. Peachtree 


St., NE. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Or does it seem that way, for 
all the meaning your pupils 
are able to get from them? 


The McKee Reading Series 


y will put print back on those pages—print 
that youngsters can and will read with en- 
thusiasm because 


A Complete, Basic Reading Series 
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Grades 1-6 








NOVEMBER, 1954 


$1 











Across the State 


Preschool conferences this year included 
a variety of interesting activities. Mrs. 
Mildred Shumate, supervisor of schools in 
Claiborne County, sent us a copy of her 
program and a newspaper clipping about 
the results. The teachers attended a pre- 
school conference based on a_ wide- 
scale conservation program and this year 
will teach what they learned. The con- 
ference, which lasted a week, was held at 
Big Ridge State Park. The teachers took 
field trips with Henry Hart and James 
Bailey from the Department of Conserva- 
tion and then held evaluation sessions. 
Emphasis was on soil erosion and land 
use, forestry, water biology, wildlife popu- 
lation, game laws, and projects for students 
in these areas. Field trips also included 
demonstrations on fire fighting, soil ero- 
sion prevention, combatting pollution, and 
wildlife identification. One hundred eighty- 
five teachers and school officials partici- 
pated in this project. 

Every school system had something new 
and different for the preschool conference. 
We hope you will send us news about 
your conference. 

We are always pleased to hear of hon- 
ors coming to our retired teachers. Just 
recently we heard about Miss Fannie 
Kiser. Miss Kiser taught in the DuPont 
Elementary School in Davidson County 
prior to her retirement. She was recog- 





nized by the National Folklore Society 
for her outstanding work in the field of 
music and was invited to participate in a 
meeting in Abingdon, Virginia. Typically, 
Miss Kiser took several of her former stu- 
dents and let them receive honors with 
ner. 

The staff of the 
Association has been privileged to partici- 
pate in many meetings related to the four- 
point program on legislation. All school 
systems reported new and unique ways of 
informing the lay public of the responsi- 
bility that is theirs. We were impressed 
with all of them and from time to time 
we will share the ideas with you. 


Tennessee Education 


Carroll County is using the theme “Put- 
ting All Your Eggs in One Basket.” Not 
only have they developed this theme of 
unity in speech but they have written 
songs about it, and they report it a pop- 
ular favorite among the students. 


Anderson County heads the list with 
versonal endorsements of the program. 
On election day the teachers and PTA set 
up information booths at each voting pre- 
cinct, and the result was 6,020 personal 
endorsements. 


Washington County put on an intensive 
campaign for club endorsements, and six- 
ty-one organizations signed, not counting 
Johnson City. 





Carson: How You 


Look and Dress: 


Mechanics: 


French & Svensen: 
Mechanical 
Drawing: 


Hurlock: Child 
Growth & 
Development: 


Jones: Shopwork 
on the Farm: 


Landis: Your 
Marriage & Family 
Living: 


Sorenson & Malm: 
Psychology for 
Living: 





Correlated film materials are available with 
these state-adopted McGraw-Hill texts: 


TEEN-AGE CLOTHING FILMSTRIPS 


Crouse: Automotive 41/7QyQTIVE MECHANICS FILMSTRIPS 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FILMS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT FILMS 


SHOPWORK FILMSTRIPS 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY LIVING 
FILMSTRIPS 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIVING FILMS 


for further information write: 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street—New York 36, New York 











CWC 


Rutherford County has every teache: 
on a committee for the legislative program 
One of the most popular committees i: 
the “Ten Club’—each member tells ter 
other persons about the program. 

Warren County has secured the help oi 
the ministerial association for informing 
the public of its responsibility for the pro 
gram. Ministers see. that their congrega- 
tions receive copies of “For These Our 
Children” on Sunday morning along with 
their regular church bulletin. 

The Headlee FTA Club of Loudon 
High School is one of the most active 
clubs in the school, its sponsor, Eugene 
Oody, reports. Although it is only in its 
infancy, it has done a thorough job dur 
ing its two years of existence familiarizing 
students with the role of the teacher and 
many of the educational problems of the 
day. It has given a boost to teaching at a 
time when the profession needs it, and 
many of the students are interested in 
teaching as a career. 

During the last school year, the club 
sponsored a talent show, a box supper, and 
a St. Patrick contest to make money. The 
outstanding project of the FTA Club was 
the sponsoring of American Education 
Week in cooperation with other school 
clubs. In addition to an assembly program 
it presented three fifteen-minute radio 
programs over Station WLIL in Lenoir 
City. The entire student body heard the 
programs at special assemblies. 

A number of members made the trip to 
Nashville for the state FTA convention 
and plan to attend the meeting at Austin 
Peay State College in the spring. All senior 
members chose places in Loudon County 
where they wanted to teach for a day and 
were given complete charge of classes for 
that day. 

Preceding the graduation exercises in 
May, all members of the junior high 


school and high school faculties were 


guests of the FTA Club for the first an- 
nual banquet, at which Senator Estes 
Kefauver was the main speaker. The club 
is busy now planning for American Edu- 
cation Week. 





On the Air: Members of the FTA 
Club of Loudon High School pre- 
pare for one of their three fifteen- 
minute programs. 
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SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


CG Now 
Literary 
Magazine 


Book people, librarians, editors are talking about the SOUTHERN OB- 
SERVER.... 


THE SOUTHERN OBSERVER is the only monthly publication in the 


South devoted to books and news of books... . 


THE SOUTHERN OBSERVER gives each month a complete listing of all 


books about the South or by Southern authors. .. . 


THE SOUTHERN OBSERVER each month gives complete reviews of sev- 


eral outstanding books. . . . 


In addition the SOUTHERN OBSERVER reviews other best selling books, 
presents profiles of Southern publishers and writers, and items of general in- 


terest including articles on the recent history of each of the Southern states. .. . 


ET ESTES TT TO CTT Tee Te eee $2.00 per year. 


Special Prices in Quantities to 


High School English Classes 


SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


126 Third Avenue, North Nashville 3, Tennessee 





Nashville Products Co. 





TEACHING SCHOOL 
IS A CAREER WORTH CHOOSING 


The shortage of teachers in our schools is acute. There are 
opportunities for 150,000 to enter the profession in 1954—and 
expanding requirements in years ahead assure ready openings 
for those who begin their preparation now. 


For young people contemplating careers, teaching school holds 
satisfactions of a high order. ...To men and women of intelli- 
gence, perseverance and good will, it provides broad scope for 
imagination and creative accomplishment. .. . It affords the end- 
less fascination of working with fresh, human materials—and 
pride in perpetuating the growth of knowledge and character. 
... Successful teachers are among the most loved and honored 
members of our society, past and present. 


The promise of material rewards for teaching is growing brighter. 
... The present school crisis has awakened people everywhere 
to the enormous debt we owe to educators, and the importance 
of providing them with compensation and working conditions 
commensurate with their worth. 

It is essential to the good of each community that all its citizens 
should actively encourage young people of integrity to enter 
the teaching profession. 
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Highland Products Co. 


158-2nd Ave. North Knoxville, Tenn. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


COMPLETE 


SCHOOL SERVICE 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


SUPERVISORS 


PRINCIPALS 


TEACHERS 


CUSTODIANS 


FURNITURE 


EQUIPMENT 


SUPPLIES 


oe eee 


School Products Co. 
357-59 Madison 


Memphis, Tenn. 





